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The fact that 
you order an ar- 
ticle from THE 
DENVER —and 
receive it—does 
not close the sale. 

The money is 
not ours until 
you approve the 
things we send. 


, iN 


‘*THE DENVER’’—THE GREAT STORE O 
THE DENVER is a safe headquarters for standard makes and qualities in 


Stockmen’s Supplies 


Stockmen 


Unsec 


THE PRODUCER 


The rule of our Lar- 
ger and Better Mail 
Order Department 

is to 
SHIP MAIL OR- 
DERS UPON THE 
a DAY THEY ARE 
™ RECEIVED OR 


HE WEST 


Quick Service and Guaranteed Prices on Saddles, Bridles, Spurs, Justin’s Riding Boots, Stetson 
Hats, Leather Vests, Fur and Fur-Lined Coats, and everything else in the list. 


Send for our 


C Drvver Dry GOODS 60 


Stockmen’s 


CE DENVER PRY GOODS 60 


Catalogue 


To Those Looking for an Ideal Ranch 


Persons interested in the purchase of an exceptionally desirable piece of Ranch Property are 


invited to investigate the land offered below: 


The URRACA RANCH, located in Colfax County, New Mexico, has long been known as one of 


the most beautiful and successful pieces of ranch property in the northeastern part of that state. 
property, which adjoins the town site of Cimarron, on the Santa F 


The 


e Railroad, consists of about 


75,000 acres of foothill land, well timbered and splendidly watered, all fenced and cross-fenced. It 


is capable of carrying a large number of stock all the year around. 


ing in deer, turkey, bear, grouse, quail, trout, etc. 


offered for sale consists of about 28,000 acres of especially fine range, to be sold either as a unit or 
in one tract of 18,000 and another of 10,000 acres, as follows: 


$912 


CIMARRON-CITO TRACT 
_ 18,000 acres—Divided into three large pastures, comprising 
winter and summer ranges. 100 acres of farm land under cultivation, 
with full water rights. Will carry 1,000 steers without feeding. Cim- 
arron-Cito Creek, with two tributaries, traverse tract, affording 
abundant perennial water and excellent trout-fishing. Titles per.ect 
to both land and water. 


It is a game preserve, abound- 
The portion of this great ranch now being 


| SRR PS NTT ES TE ES, ET CT IT OT AES NEPRBEID SEL SMI 


NASH TRACT 
10,000 acres—Adjoins Cimarron-Cito Tract on north. Divided 
into three large pastures, with winter and summer range. About 600 
acres of land lie under the great Eagle Nest Dam and can be brought 
under irrigation at very small expense. Cimarron River runs through 
entire property. Beautiful ranch, with an abundance of water. 


CIMARRON-NASH TRACT 


28,000 acres—A magnificent ranch, comprising the Cimarron- 
Cito and Nash Tracts as described above. 


Either of these tracts, or both combined, will be sold at a very reasonable price—part cash and balance on terms 
For further information address owner, 


George H. Webster, P. O. Box 368, Cimarron, N. M. 


to suit, with 6 per cent interest on deferred payments. 
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e ) NAME ADDRESS CLASS TIME OF PLACE OF 
; DELIVERY DELIVERY 
ie : 
PR BI kcxescesiassccaae Colorade Spetage, Cole...) 200), O01. 0.0.5) TER bocce ccfescece bc ccesficcdiess| saadacencivcececeeseaces Mar. 15 to May 15.| Suwanee, N. M. 
TE UES ons ca cancestacce CRO Te Wik a ss kavdsdvc acids Native Steers............] Jume 25........... Gage, N. M. 
GG Mec caccscanicusaewces Albuquerque, N. M. ..... High-Grade Herefords....| April or May...... Perea, N. M. 
o («Of ai cvcirscsktvecsst Carlsbad, N. M.......... Herefords and Durbams..| October........... Carlsbad, N. M. 
Crosman, C. M..........20005 Ny eee a | eee 8 err) iia) rere, erent were eee rere ere ere May or June......| San Marcial, N. M. 
4 Cureton Cattle Co.............. Tonkinese Te... : ik SRR Ga Riva cac feet sichecntacl Sic cicdhuneseeed) Sannecedatnaxsenncecees BP Winn skcicecs Lordsburg, N. M. 
DE Wi fisicssccsascseu Buchanan, N. M......... Grade Herefords......... TR cnaenceses Buchanan, N. M. 
Diamond Barr Cattle Co....... Silver City, N. M........ High-Grade Herefords ...| June 1............ Silver City, N. M. 
i oo eee ie ae eee ie eee eererer rrr rr rere re Any time......... Animas, N. M. 
RR Oe ip nessa vcssssccces Ce WTR gk Beicccc fh SIG WU boas ias Bia ccasieacac sts sendin asdcacel qccnacacdvetedsctasdanes ME ia siecwcss- Carrizozo, N. M. 
29 3 Gonzales, Lorenzo............. eee WE. cz... Se SO kien bec each? SE ccc” | cn dacccccsedeccsacdianas April or May...... Hilario, N. M 
j G. O. S. Cattle Ce.............. | Silver City, N. M........]] 3500 |......]....-.] 1500 |......) 200 | 200 fo...) wk cece eee eee e ween es June 1 and Oct.15.| White Water, N. M 
31 6 Ug Graham, C.J.......0.cceeeees Cutter, N. M.........00- 80% Whitefaces......... i a suas Engle, N. M 
34 F Grabetey BG... ccciccccsccse. Bagley Ne Bic ccccseses Herefords and Durhams..} April............. Engle, N. M 
PE ac kstinsscaseenes Chloe 8: Mice OY I ecccechiseccchiccccel! TOR] MORE. TO fl cnvaciccccaccccedesatenss June to August....| Engle, N.M 
38 Kearney, E. N........... gance E. Las Vegas, N. M...... Natives (Hereford Grade)| June 15...........]| Watrous, N. M ; 
? WN Oe Mio ccnensisnacaceces Clapham, N. M.......... 90% Whitefaces ......... Me idacadasacees Clayton, N. M 
40 La Cuerva Farm & Cattle Co... | La Cuerva, N. M........ Angus and Whitefaces...} Spring............ La Cuerva, N. M 
; I FI ca eeecasckcaxcaes Glenwood, N. M......... Good Grade Herefords...| About May 20....| Silver City, N. M. 
41 Littlefield, G. T................ | Kenna, N. M............ TF ci icrccdl MO eck cbineet ih MIE Wicaaasl cama scsosicdspepaecestels iiss coe Kenna, N. M. 
42 TE, GON Bsa Sasiccacesvesicve Carlsbad, N. M.......... GS acs aeidecencdses Spring... Carlsbad, N. M. 
WEN Ws cceacciwsc caves ces Lovington, N. M......... CHS ose cnsavieelns Spring.. Carlsbad, N. M., or 
: Seminole, Tex. 
McKeen, Hugh..............+. Mee TMs cciccnc es 3 SE SL. SB OE TOD eB ihiac chess ba seeeech Re pecans May 15 to June 15.| Silver City, N. M. 
MMMBEE, Te Bakcc sce ccscctaces A RE Bisa ica visio Fo cwee POI oc cacnccceccs Spring............| Roy, N. M. 
i WRN Se Mavcnnactedanden cance eee: ccc OE ORE BT DB iccccch QO ic cccchinccntcsl qatscsnreicsminwmn May 15 to June 15.| Osceola, N. M. 
NE, Bi Dikcicsive da cesscens Maxwell, N. Mai cc sccccefecaces Es facisnsssndavadecacasadaeese Maxwell, N. M. 
" Shelley & Clark............00 CH Ne Miciiccncccecs Good Grade Herefords...| June 1 ..-| Silver City, N. M. 
PN, BA icesskccctcvavasace TOM Ws Miscicadsscteses Herefords and Durhams..| Any time......... Taos, N. M. 
NN Fi vcccsscisccscccs Bloomfield, N. M......... Good Cattle............. June 25 Bloomfield, N. M. 
Wi Oe Ts ivcccesinciwins a ee | ee ee cee | ee) eer ere errr er rere re SNE ciseeeees Leasburg, N. M. 
WH Bo Devksiitasddsccascucs Ancho, N. M............ Tn wcccicecccans May 1 .| Ancho, N. M. 
Woodrow, Henry.............. ee Se ccccesceaede . Mice dbcccccchecswasiecsdcchss tea olssennthebcees sik aeunsascsaasecsessxemmas MGS ccaaceusa Silver City, N. M. 
Woodrow, S. J., Mrs.......... Ge Pilececeescec kh CE I ec cc IR isc can B Pe cactesdddccccaccccanns Wc disuscens Silver City, N. M. 
Wy CD. siiccccccasecccacz Glenwood, N. M......... Good Grade Herefords...| About May 20....| Silver City, N. M. 
York, G. & Tipton, C. E........ Ghompeel, Mu cc sk BE BB cece t (BL IO BR cca WU cecncdcscttncsccccscecis WONT Socixdsces Silver City, N. M. 
I, We Biss cccinics vnc ccscc ) CU cccscdeus DIOGRD © SR hock cacbaccndelacdadebccvecbiccdecBecacdsctl xaons duaqaeesancaccaneeaiedagedesdacenwarns Carlsbad, N. M. 
EMME Os Biicsccdctecusscevccsca | MRRMINII Bitiget oc poecabbes ss ccfaccu cud - SOU Pecncculaaccedhsecnet [tse dacBccsddecs] oc¥esdvatdacnedads tasks Before May 1..... Lamy or Encino, N.M. 
¥ WU ii scctnalécessiscadtacwe 124 South Walter Street, | 300 Good Grade Herefords...| Any time......... Grants, N. M. 
“ Albuquerque, N. M. 
3 Marmon, R.C.................| Laguna, N. M........... Whitefaces.............. June 1............| Suwanee, N. M. 
4 Somnder,. Te By. cccicesessss..s. t: Comeaa M M......... Whitefaces.............. ee nc eiscies Roswell and Carri- 
‘3 zozo, N. M 
g WONG He Mites civatcasasacvece es DONG, Whe Mlsisinwecaees Rusgeasins ices Grade Herefords......... June orlater...... Elkins, N. M. 
g PRP ON, Beka ciccscscesese Ms BM ccccccch TE OE | TR Bh UO bin hci week cc ciie cre cecdscce Ce ci ccc secs Elida or Kenna, N.M. 
Mi MMII, Ba Ges cisccieascnane WG, Mic csesicceed t) WR bicccccheccccal (MR, Sih csc d Bo Bicericdadisgtcicicen reas Any time......... Elida, N. M. 
cad RS Be Ricsieiececiccse | Ok A eee Oe | RS OP er) eee) || i ee gpl geet eer eee rer nr. nc Any time......... Elida, N. M. 
, OU TORS. cic ccaiecesaes TN Be Mice ciccciccaDegcccal TOs ccc Dec dccaietccahh bana Bann dabecedccdal nanccddatasccdnass<qused Any time.........| Elida, N. M. 
z I idicinninse'casudnves oe , oi cnili ll nan dskavppadiethae~ <hneny Mn besdate ned Hope, N. M. 
DU Be Diheas on cicnkcces 000 |) CRI Mc icecatvs vats TONNE cs. c-cd: May or June......| Silver City, N. M. 
4 A ree DOR, Bike icc GUY BE vcr cbicweccbeass aah ces chose cn. fudscdacel deccocesiciacaicessceuas Wie cnaswceeca Lordsburg, N. M. 
"4 oN ere ree Springer, 1. Mc. h BWhcccccbececes) GB fescecch) WO | Mb cccaccch cascincsncecenssssapess Before May 1..... Springer, N. M. 
4 Shahan, J. E scccee A MN Ihe Meee Succ BecacksBeadecs|  Sideacesciiaccact’ GE DR Pocccsccsk steqhasssccagncwsc«ckges RETR i. 50s Springer, N. M 
| Sr eng: We WE Baek FE sin nk cee Be ee aa ai ran hc i cco She wa en ages as As required....... Ranch 
: tMyers, J. L NG Wie Wek dest’ ca Rastnwec ls oa dalboens tebecwiaehvaeass es oo oi8 ska As required....... Clovis, N. M 
q GN Sr Wes hed cecvci ec I ec Bae cB ach ota a ceca ee Oak oak, Cie Wane ihcwaeecirc es caceb ovannauseeaacnack+ = 4anas As required....... Ranch 
s Greathouse, T. C.............-. Havener, N. M.......... Grade Whitefaces........ As required....... Farm 
- DD, Bit Wasi ccccs cece ctewe iin, Hc | OE I WO candace Ricaee.n.cctshicccczss Grade Herefords......... TERED iaoikcgiiscss Magdalena, N. M 
4 Stephenson, J. R............... em TE cic DU icc heck I ae ech OR Dick ceca canecnse des cen eT. 2.5 5 sees Portales, N. M 
4 PMN Missi ukcdicces feaxcs Clovis, N. M............ shes Mixed Whitefaces.......| As required....... Clovis, N. M. 
| 8 YL aye rere a pee, Nici...) GE DR BR Ba SOT EE ecb aha aw Cease ated ae Es ccec canes Greenfield, N. M. 
Red River Valley Co.......... ae Ree; NM 5... 5. PE cc Re TR i re eed cece bc ccc cece ses High-Grade Herefords and| June or later...... Bascom, N. M. 
Shorthorns 
NOG BOW icikiccvsistas Bite Wiis sce PS ee Bcd CSR POR ST BY 8 Bcc ianeedss dees Before June 1..... Elkins, N. M 
Kronig, William............... Watrous, N. M.........- I oo: occ oar: WEE So ocecas Watrous, N. M. 
Thompeon, H. E............... Ri Vee WI: obec UR OO A BADR es Bod. Red and Red Whitefaces..| As required....... Ranch rear St. Vrain. 
, Burton, Orpha M.............. pi eee S hicteiw seas. eae cb coes' Mixed Whitefaces........ As required...... | Ranch near Texico. 
Gatlin, Mrs. Edna............. Peek EM os hoe RO UD LUE Se eae Bic nk. Bien cc ed iraain seen co cigese csdees June to October.. | Magdalena or Grants. 
RN RE ORs so icdcs c inccon ey ee ee ree a | See eer ererer reer ee June 1 to Oct. 15..| Silver City, N. M., or 
B:g Springs, Tex. 
De Smet, Martin.............. Sostnger: Fs Misc. cick CAR ees ea yea Bees ap etc iSt Bech Pace hence cee Duasesceee- Any time.......: Springer, N. M., or 
Vernon. N. M. 
ROO, Bs. Basisé heise linck kbact Lamy, No Wiis. doccecss: , . Ete et cee Oh sew? Higt-Grade Hereford:. . | May 1 to15....... Lamy, N. M. 
*Care of National Bank of Carlsbad, Carlsbad, N. M. +14 calves 8 months old. - [140 head coming year-old steers and heifers. **Delivery May 15. 


Those interested should communicate directly with owners at addresses given above. 
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The 


American Live Stock and Loan 
Company 


(Incorporated 1901) 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,000 


1721-1723 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
[GROUND FLOOR) 
FIRST CATTLE LOAN COMPANY WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
First Company to sell cattle from the South at a delivered price. 
Makes a specialty of financing cattle growers or feeders and furnishing cattle for grazing or feeding. 
Independent, Intelligent and Dependable at all times. 
Known the West over for its high ideals and policy of never closing out a client. 


The Market and Financial Letters issued by ““THE AMERICAN” are considered authority on Live-Stock 
matters and are in demand from Wall Street to Califomia. They are free. Write for them. 


A. E. deRICQLES, F. M. TAYLOR, ALFRED B. BELL, GEORGE W. WATSON, 
President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer Gen’! M¢gr., Am. Cattle Co. 





WOOL GROWERS’ COMMISSION COMPANY 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Manager 
Chicago Omaha Kansas City, Mo. Denver South St. Joseph 


This company was organized through the efforts of the following associations: 


The National Wool Growers’ Association, 
The Idaho Wool Growers’ Association, 

The Utah Wool Growers’ Association, 

The Montana Wool Growers’ Association, 
The Washington Wool Growers’ Association, 
The California Wool Growers’ Association, 
The Nevada Wool Growers’ Association, 

The Arizona Wool Growers’ Association, 
The Texas Wool Growers’ Association, 


The New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association. 

By shipping to your own company, you will be indorsing the action of your associations, and mak- 
ing a saving to yourselves of 40 per cent incommissions. And remember that this saving was made pos- 
sible by organizing this company, regardless of any reduction that has been or may be made since your 
company opened for business. 

Your committee, appointed by President Hagenbarth at the January Wool Growers’ Convention in 
Salt Lake, made every effort possible to obtain a reduction in commissions, without results. Such re- 
ductions as have been made or will be made were made because your company opened up for business. 

Our charges are: 

For Selling—$15 per double-deck car, $10 per single-deck car. 
For Selling Co-operatives—$20 per double-deck car, $15 per single-deck car. 
For Buying—$12 per double-deck car, $8 per single-deck car. 

No charge where feeders buy sheep and lambs on the market from us. 


WOOL GROWERS’ COMMISSION COMPANY, A. J. Knollin, Manager 
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The Loco Problem’® 


BY C. DWIGHT MARSH 


Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture 


F ALL THE HANDICAPS with which the 
O western stockmen handling animals upon the 
range have to contend, one of the most important, 
if not the most important of all, is the effect of poisonous 
plants. Of these there is no doubt that the plant or plants 
going under the name of ‘‘loco’’ stand pre-eminent. This 
subject has been a matter of more or less detailed inves- 
tigation for half a century, and yet it is only within com- 
paratively recent years that there has been anything like 
a general agreement upon the actual cause of the loco 
disease. 

Sixteen years ago the writer was asked by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to undertake an investigation of 
In a trip over the plains of Colorado he 
was shown two plants. One was called the ‘‘real loco,’’ 
while the other was known as the ‘‘rattle-weed’’ or the 
**false loco.” There seemed to be a general agreement 
among the stock people that the trouble was caused by the 
“‘real loco.’’ Some few thought that the ‘‘rattle-weed”’ 
might produce similar symptoms, but more considered it 
harmless. The ‘‘real loco’’ was the plant known to bota- 
nists as Astragalus mollissimus, in various localities 
going under the names of ‘‘purple loco,’’ ‘‘ woolly loco,’’ 
‘“Texas loco,’’ ete. The ‘‘rattle-weed’’ or ‘‘false loco’’ is 
known to botanists as Oxytropis lamberti. 


Poisonous Qualities Abundantly Proved 
The feeding experiments which were commenced at 
that time showed very clearly that the purple loco would 
poison horses, producing the typical loco symptoms. They 
also showed that the rattle-weed would poison, not only 





, 
*Of previous articles on this subject appearing in The Pro- 
ducer we refer to “Poisonous Plants and Means of Combating 
Them,” by Will C. Barnes, and “The Loco Weed and Its Eradica- 
a by L. V. Medley, both printed in the October, 1919, issue.— 
“ditor. 


4 


horses, but cattle and sheep, in a similar way. Inasmuch 
as this rattle-weed grows in the whole plains region im- 
mediately east of the Rocky Mountains, and, as a matter 
of fact, extends from Alaska down into Mexico, it was 
evident that this was much the more dangerous of the two 
plants, as the purple loco was confined to a more limited 
region, not being found north of Nebraska. 


At the time the work was undertaken there was a 
great deal of skepticism among scientific people in regard 
to the actual poisonous properties of these plants. The 
writer shared that skepticism and expected to find some 
other cause for so-called ‘‘locoed’’ animals. From our 
present knowledge this skepticism seems reasonable, as 
we know that, under ordinary cireumstances, the effect of 
the plants comes on only after somewhat prolonged feed- 
ing. This feeding may be continued, not only for days, 
but for weeks and even months, before the symptoms ap- 
pear. Under such circumstances it is not at all strange 
that pharmacologists and others who took up the subject 
and experimented with small quantities of the plant were 
convinced that it was harmless. 


When these detailed experiments were undertaken by 
the Department of Agriculture, there was a beginning of 
the movement to use the plains region in an agricultural 
way. The doctrine of dry-farming was being preached, 
and there was a considerable influx of homesteaders into 
the plains country, which up to that time had been used 
as open range. It was claimed by some that the com- 
plaints of loco poisoning were a propaganda on the part 
of the ecattlemen to prevent the placing of homesteads. 
Definite accusations of this kind were made by certain of 
the state experiment stations. 

This, of course, is not the place to tell about the experi- 
mental work; for that has already been done in bulletins 
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A FIELD OF BLUE LOCO 


It is suf- 
ficient to say that the experiments proved abundantly the 
poisonous character of the plants, showed definitely what 
symptoms might be expected, and indicated methods of 
treatment by which the losses could be diminished. 


published by the Department of Agriculture. 


Numerous Plants Produce Similar Symptoms 


It has been found that there is not q@ leco plant, but a 
considerable number of plants, closely related to each 
other and producing similar symptoms. Of all the loco 
plants the white loco, or Oxytropis lamberti, has doubt- 
less caused the greatest loss of animals. Probably rank- 
ing next to this are certain of the loco weeds found in 
New Mexico and Arizona, and extending up into southern 
Utah and Nevada, the chief of which is the one known 
popularly as the ‘‘blue loco’’—the Astragalus diphysus 
of the botanists. This is the plant that is commonly known 
in Arizona as ‘‘the loco.”’ Astragalus diphysus, with 
two or three other species closely related to it, differs very 
much in appearance from the locoes of the plains. The 
rattle-weed and the purple loco both have leaflets of a 
rather light olive-green color. The leaflets of the rattle- 
weed are slender and nearly smooth, while those of the 
purple loco are rounded and more or less hairy. Astraga- 
lus diphysus and its relatives, moreover, have leaflets 
of a deep-green color, like alfalfa, and in their growth very 
much resemble that plant. They may grow in great pro- 
fusion. The accompanying picture shows an area in 
Arizona which was practically covered with this plant. 


The losses from this blue loco have been largely of horses, 
although in late years more cattle have suffered. 

There are other weeds which should be classed as loco 
plants. A large, coarse, hairy plant, resembling a giant 
purple loco, grows rather abundantly in some parts of 
New Mexico and Arizona, and doubtless should be called 
a loco plant. Another somewhat coarse plant, known to 
botanists as Astragalus pattersoni, has also proved to 
be poisonous. Still another, known as Astragalus te- 
trapterus, with peculiar four-angled pods,* has also been 
shown to be poisonous. This plant, however, so far as 
known, is confined to Utah and eastern Nevada. 

There is a tendency among stock people to call any 
leguminous plant resembling the poisonous loecoes by the 
It would be well, however, if we could con- 
fine the term ‘‘loco’’ to those which are known to be poi- 


name of loco. 


sonous, inasmuch as there is a large number of closely re- 
lated plants which are not only harmless, but in many 
cases are of great value as forage plants, like the alfalfa 
and some of the peas. 


It is not difficult for any stockman to recognize the 
loco plants of his range; for it is not probable that in any 
given locality there would be more than one or two kinds. 
While it is possible that further study may add to the 
known number of loco plants, it is probable that all 
those which are especially destructive have already’ been 
recognized. One species of Oxytropis and five of Astra- 


*See “A New Poisonous Plant of Utah and Nevada,” 
Producer, June, 1920, page 31.—KEditor. 
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galus have been proved, by experiment, to be poisonous, 
and there is good circumstantial evidence in regard to 
cthers. 


Effect Varies with Different Localities 


The earlier reports of loco poisoning referred almost 
entirely to horses. It is now known that the loco plants 
may affect cattle and sheep as well as horses; yet it is 
still true that frequently only one class of animals is 
affected in a given locality. In western Kansas and 
western Nebraska there are practically no locoed cattle 

or sheep. In this case the reason is found in the fact 
~ that: the common loco of that part of the country is the 
purple loco, which is seldom eaten by cattle or sheep. In 
earlier years the blue locoes of Arizona were considered 
as specifically horse-poisoning plants. It is only within 
the last few years that many complaints of poisoning of 
cattle from these plants have come to the Department of 
Agriculture. It is possible that the reason is simply that 
ranges which formerly were largely occupied by horses 
are now used more extensively by cattle. Curiously 
enough, the white loco, which in Colorado has cattle for 
the majority of its victims, in Wyoming and Montana 
appears to affect more horses than cattle. As it is well 
known that this plant may affect cattle and sheep as well 
as horses, the explanation of its apparent selective influ- 
ence on horses in Montana and cattle in Colorado must 





WHITE LOCO 


be considered as due to some local influences which are .- 


not now thoroughly understood. 
It may be stated, in passing, that there is good reason 
for considering that these plants have equally poisonous 
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properties, whether grown in the far North or in the 
southern states. 


What Can Be Done About the Danger? 


From the standpoint of the stockman handling range 
animals, the important thing is to know how he ean avoid 
losses. The first thing, of course, is to recognize the harm- 





PURPLE LOCO 


ful plants. This can be done quite readily with the aid 
of the bulletins published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. So far as the treatment of locoed animals is con- 
cerned, the possible methods have been worked out with a 
great deal of care, and directions are given in the Farmers’ 
Bulletin on ‘‘The Loco-Weed Disease’’ (No. 1054). It 
is possible to cure most locoed cattle, and it is possible 
to treat most locoed horses so that they can be made use- 
ful, although rarely as good as before suffering from the. 
plant. It is also possible to treat locoed sheep, but prac- 
tically it is not often profitable to do so. Generally 
speaking, it is better to kill the locoed sheep rather than 
spend the time and money involved in producing the cure. 
The main reliance of the stockman must be on preven- 
tion rather than cure. This means that the stock must 
have something to eat besides the loco plants. On a 
range where practically all the plants are locoes, of course 
the animals eat, not what they wish, but what they can 
get. It is impossible to graze cattle, horses, or sheep on 
a range covered with loco, and destitute of other feed, 
without losses. It is possible, however (and this has been 
shown experimentally), so to reduce the numbers of plants 
by digging them up as to make a range safe. So far as 
experiments have gone, it has been shown to be entirely 
feasible to dig out the loco plant. If cut below the crown 
of buds, the plant is killed and will not grow again from 
the roots; so that in fenced pastures, as has been proved 
repeatedly, the plant may-be practically exterminated. 
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It must be remembered, however, that the seeds may lie 
dormant in the ground for a period of years, and germi- 
nate in abundance as the result of a wet season. Hence a 
single cutting will not make a permanent clearance of the 
plant, but must be followed up by work which will destroy 
the seedlings as they come in !ater. 

This work of extermination seems to the average stock- 
man a pretty serious business, and many express their 


‘doubts of its practicability. It has been proved, however, 


to be not only possible, but financially profitable, when 
land is owned and under fence. As a matter of fact, 
where land is cultivated the loco problem disappears. In 
recent years W&Qhear very little of locoed animals in 
Nebraska, Kansas, or eastern Colorado, because the prog- 
ress of dry-land cultivation has broken up such a large 
part of that region. 


Extermination-on Range a Difficult Problem 


The question of handling the loco problem on the open 
range is one of much greater difficulty, and up to the 
present time there seems to be no practical solution. Theo- 
retically the plant could be dug out and, under proper 
supervision, the range so handled that other suitable 
forage plants would come in and make the range safe. 
This might possibly be done in some localities where the 
eare of the range is definitely under a government organi- 
zation, like the Forest Service. Attempts at legislation, 
however, by which this work could be carried out in a 
general way, have always met with the objection that the 
problem affects such a large extent of territory as to make 
the cost prohibitive. The work might be done in one 
state, like Colorado, or New Mexico, or Arizona; but 
congressional appropriations, if made, would have to treat 
all the states equally ; and that would mean that expendi- 
tures would have to be made in all the states comprising 
the plains region immediately east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and in all those bordering upon Mexico, with, in 
addition, the States of Utah and Nevada. 


TREATMENT OF LOCOED HORSES 
BY ALFRED H. POPE 


I have a young horse that has commenced to eat loco. 
What will prevent his doing so in the future, and what will cure 
him?—A MountTAIN FARMER. 

If the horse has not been eating loco until this spring, it 
may be possible to cure him up to the point where he can 
be worked. If he has reached that stage where the effect of 
the poison is very marked in his actions (staggering gait, im- 
paired vision, and inability to judge distances, as instanced by 
his making an effort, when jumping a fallen log, sufficient to 
leap a good-sized wash-out), he may be considered past redemp- 
tion. 

The best treatment is alfalfa hay, pea-size cotton cake, and 
potatoes. Alfalfa hay is of more value than any other variety, 
in that it contains so much more protein. It is the excess of 
protein that must be depended upon to do a large share in 
counteracting the poison contained in the loco. About two 
pounds of cotton cake a day is all that it is safe to feed a 
horse day after day. Commence feeding not over a quarter of 
a pound twice a day at first. Some horses require considerable 
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coaxing to get them to eat cotton cake, but they will come to 
it after a while. The same is true of potatoes. At the outset 
many horses will refuse potatoes that become gluttons for them 
later. Commence with a few, gradually increasing the amount 
until they are eating twelve or fourteen pounds to a feed: 
Potatoes are valuable as a feed, in that they regulate the bowels 
as nothing else, in the way of food, seems to do. Locoed horses 
are always constipated. Of course, a physic could be given, 
but, when all is said and done, drugs are only palliative, and, 
when given repeatedly, often leave ill effects in their trail. 

If drugs are to be given, the best combination is: Fowler’s 
Solution, 4 drams; tincture of ferric chloride, 1 ounce. Give 
as one dose with syringe twice a day, for a week or ten days; 
stop giving for three days, then commence again. 

As soon as the horse shows marked improvement, turn him 
out in an alfalfa pasture for a few months, and he will be as 
nearly cured as he is ever likely to be. Never turn him out 
again where there is any possibility of his finding loco. Years 
will not dull his appetite for it. If he must be turned out to 
graze, put him in a meadow where loco does not grow. 

As a work-horse his value-may not be greatly impaired, ex- 
cept that he has not the stamina he should have; but as a 
saddle-horse he will always be dangerous. Falling backwards, 
once a weight is placed on the back, seems to be a weakness 
with horses that at one time have been locoed. 

Remember that the poison in loco produces congestion of 
the brain. No animal that ‘has once suffered from congestion 
of the brain, from whatever cause, is to be trusted. Once the 
sweat breaks out on them, something unlooked for is always 


likely to happen. Making winter horses of them is the best 
plan. 


LARKSPUR AS A SHEEP-FATTENER 


HILE THE GRUBBING-OUT OF LARKSPUR has been 

successfully undertaken on restricted areas, the extent 
of the territory infested seems to preclude the possibility of 
the complete extermination of the plant by this means. All 
that most stockmen can hope for is to minimize their losses. 
With the object of discovering the best way of accomplishing 
this, J. N. Langworthy, supervisor of the Uncompahgre Na- 
tional Forest in western Colorado, last summer directed an 
experiment with grazing a flock. of sheep on a cattle range in 
that forest, parts of which.were thickly covered with tall lark- 
spur (Delphinium barbeyi), where losses had been heavy. 

Sheep, as is well known, not only have been considered 
immune to the poison of larkspur, but are particularly fond 
of the plant. The band consisted of one thousand animals, 
which entered the forest on July 1 and were close-herded until 
August 16, when they were removed. During that period, as 
related by W. F. Wilcox in the Wyoming Stockman-Farmer, 
they practically consumed all the larkspur on the range, 
scarcely touching the luxuriant bunch grass which grew in 
great profusion, and thus leaving the area in excellent and 
safe condition for the cattle which followed them. 

No ill effects whatever were noticed among the sheep. The 
meat of a lamb slaughtered on August 15 was found to be ex- 
ceptionally sweet and palatable, and the whole bunch, when sold 
at Kansas City in October, topped the market, outweighing and 
outselling lambs from the same forest that had not had access 
to larkspur. 

On the strength of this experience, Mr. Langworthy advises 
that sheep and cattle be allowed on the range at the same 
time, in order to clean up the larkspur areas—an easier and 
more profitable method than grubbing. Plant societies that 
are prevented from maturing seed, he argues, will eventually 
die out; and meanwhile we might as well get all the benefit 
possible from the weed. 
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The Live-Stock Census 


CATTLE 
N JUNE 8 the Bureau of the Census released its 
dO preliminary cattle figures for the agricultural 
census taken January 1, 1920. As has been the 
case with many previous censuses, the figures contain some 
surprises. Dairy cattle show a startling increase in num- 
bers over 1910, while beef cattle show an equally astonish- 
ing decrease. The belief, generally held during the past 
few years, that an enormous liquidation was going on in 
beef cattle is fully confirmed, and the increase in dairy 
eattle will astound those engaged in that branch of the 
industry. 
Below are the figures of cattle on farms as returned 
in the last three censuses: 


CATTLE ON FARMS 





Year All Cattle Beef Cattle Dairy Cattle 
SS brik ew 67,719,410 50,583,777 17,135,633 
RO sted wre 61,803,866 41,178,434 20,625,432 
RP oo oes 66,810,836 35,424,458 31,386,378 


The census segregates domestic animals on farms from 
those not on farms. The foregoing figures represent cat- 
tle on farms at the time of the census. Final data for 
cattle not on farms in 1920 have not yet been issued. In 
1900 cattle not on farms numbered 1,616,422, of which 
973,033 were dairy cattle. In 1910 such cattle numbered 
1,878,782, of which 1,170,338 were dairy cattle. Hence 
the total cattle population of the United States on Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, including cattle not on farms, would probably 
be from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 more than shown above, or, 
roughly, 68,500,000. The greater part of this added num- 
ber would be dairy stock. We make this explanation be- 
cause, in stating the cattle population of the country, no 
distinction is generally made between cattle on farms and 
those not on farms. 

Aceompanying the detailed figures of the Census Bu- 
reau is the following classification of cattle on farms: 


CATTLE ON FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 
. 1920 AND 1910 


Cattle on farms January 1, 1920, total number........ 66,810,836 


EPOUE COMING) MONE. sic cide dndedcdoneee shele aamewvewe 35,424,458 
Calves UHGer ONG YOOr Of AWGs:. 66 ci werd ccccces 8,631,631 
Heifers one year old and under two years........ 3,980,343 


Cows and heifers two years old and over........ 12,644,018 


Steers one year old and under two years......... 4,697,147 
Steers two years old and Over..........ccccccces 4,611,763 
PIG OF FORT OL BNE OVEE iii cccécicndecuesawe 777,704 
Ease alae Tae ik dp nina Bala areca ee Rae 81,852 
Reepe rr GURee Ee NIE «ch sas Shh cs ee erwrticwbe ic mwcoras *. «6 001,386,378 
Calves nder OnG Year Of ABs. cc cceccecscesiaes 6,904,586 
Heifers one year old and under two years........ 4,057,644 
Cows and heifers two years old and over.......... 19,671,777 
Siete: VORP Cnt GIL OVOE is vcisc cok eawsccecees 752,371 
Cattle on farms April 15, 1910, total number......... 61,803,866 
Sopra aa Ro SOS IN i Sosa eRe RRsierw cc eieres 7,806,539 
Cattle born before January 1, 1910................ 53,997,327 


The last census was taken on January 1, 1920; the 
1910 enumeration was on April 15; while that of 1900 was 


on June 1. As pointed out in the May PRODUCER, this 
difference in dates makes an accurate comparison exceed- 
ingly difficult. In an attempt to minimize this difficulty, the 
Bureau of the Census, as the figures for 1920 have been 
released for the different states from time to time, has ex- 
cluded calves born between January 1 and April 15, 1910, 
but has failed to take into account the slaughter between 
those two dates. That method of arriving at comparable 
results we criticised in the article referred to. In its 
report the Bureau of the Census has discarded that basis, 
and has made the following very sensible explanation: 


“The number of cattle reported at the census of 1910 was 
61,803,866, but the change in the date of enumeration, from April 
15 in 1910 to January 1 in 1920, must be taken into account in 
making any comparisons between the two years. The 1920 
census, taken as of January 1, was too early to include any 
spring calves, while the 1910 census, taken as of April 15, 
included 7,806,539 calves born between January 1 and April 15, 
1910, or probably more than one-half of the calves born in the 
spring of that year. On the other hand, the cattle enumerated as 
of January 1, 1920, included large numbers of animals destined 
to be slaughtered or marketed before April 15. 

“The relative importance of these two factors resulting from 
the change in the date of enumeration varies from state to 
state. In some states the number of calves born in the first 
three and one-half months of the year would greatly exceed the 
number of cattle slaughtered or sent to market, while in other 
states the number of cattle slaughtered during this period might 
almost offset the number of calves born. 

“For the United States as a whole the total number of cattle 
reported for 1920 exceeds the total number in 1910 by 5,006,970. 
The actual increase, after due allowance has been made for the 
effects of the change in date of enumeration, is doubtless more 
than this, but less than the difference between the number of 
cattle in 1910, excluding spring calves, and the number of cattle 
in 1920.” 


While the number of head slaughtered for beef prob- 
ably was not so large as the number of calves born, the 
difference, in our opinion, would not amount to more than 
2,000,000 head. Allowing for such a difference, the total 
decrease in beef cattle for 1920, as compared with 1910, 
would be 3,753,976. 

In taking the 1920 census, a classification has been used 
slightly different from that followed in the two previous 
censuses. In these latter, steers and bulls on farms were 
classified together. The numbers of steers and bulls (beef 
type), one year old and older, were shown to be: 


TineLAse cuhemgnwad dadees emma cea 16,534,518 
tnccnedadewadavead xeeeasaecnnuees 13,048,547 


In the 1920 census, as shown by the classification 
printed above, the total numbers of these classes of stock 
were as follows: 


Steers, one year old and under two years. 4,697,147 


Steers, two years old and over........... 4,611,763 
Bulls, one year old and over............. 777,704 
WGI 6 kc eae eas wd anmes ae male 81,852 

TOGRE ce ewan Paiaea Ga so RMA ne aera 10,168,466 
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This shows a decrease in steers and bulls over one year 
of age of 2,880,081 head since 1910, without taking into 
account the slaughter or growing maturity between Jan- 
uary 1 and April 15. 

It is all too apparent that there has been a tremendous 
decrease in the number of steers of all kinds compared 
with the previous census, and an even greater decrease 
compared with 1900. 

The estimates issued by the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
of the number of cattle on farms and ranches on January 
1, 1920 and 1921, compared with the census figures for 
January 1, 1920, are as follows: 











Census Bureau of Crop Estimates 
Kind January 1, 1920 —_—_——_— 
January 1, 1920 January 1, 1921 
All Cattle........ 66,810,836 68,369,000 66,191,000 
Beef Cattle...... 35,424,458 44,750,000 42,870,000 
Dairy Cattle... 31,386,378 23,619,000 23,321,000 


The totals of the Bureau of Crop Estimates are based, 
not on an actual count, but on the yearly estimated 
changes from the number revealed by the census of 1910. 
That bureau receives thousands of reports from its corre- 
spondents, which are tabulated, and the resultant percent- 
ages applied to the previous year’s figures. Thus any 
errors in previous years are accentuated. As the 1920 
census figures were not available January 1, 1921, the 
estimates of the Bureau of Crop Estimates for this year 
were based on the 1910 census and succeeding estimated 
changes therefrom. 

Considering the basis used, the figures of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates for the total number of cattle on Jan- 
uary 1, 1920, are remarkably close to the census figures; 
but the classification of the cattle, as between beef and 
dairy types, shows a wide, and almost inexplicable, dif- 
ference. Evidently the correspondents of the bureau did 
not properly report the great expansion in the dairy in- 
dustry and the liquidation in beef cattle. 

Notwithstanding this disparity, we believe the reports 
of the Bureau of Crop Estimates are yearly becoming more 
accurate. The difference between its estimates and the 
census figures for 1900 and 1910 was much greater than 
in 1920. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates for January 1, 1921, 
shows a decrease of 2,178,000 head of cattle of all kinds 
from its figures of January 1, 1920; the decrease in Leef 
eattle being 1,880,000 and in dairy cattle 298,000 head. 
Therefore, to bring the census figures up to date, such a 
deduction should probably be made. 

That there has been a great shrinkage in the number 
of beef cattle is abundantly proved by the census figures, 
and is fully corroborated by the depleted ranges of the 
West. This shortage should become more evident later 
in the year. Undoubtedly there will be some liquidations 
in dairy cattle on account of unprofitable prices for dairy 
products, and this will to some extent increase the meat 
supply. But, on the whole, prospects for the beef-pro- 


ducer seem brighter than for some time. For several years 
he has been confronted with a buyer’s market. 
situation promises a change, and the seller should hold the 


whip hand. 


Now the 


Following we print the census figures, by states, for all 
cattle on farms in the United States in 1920 as compared 


with 1910: 


CATTLE ON FARMS 1920 AND 1910 





BEEF CATTLE 





ALL CATTLE 
STATES Oe Oe 
Jan. 1, 1920 Apr. 15, 1910 Jan. 1, 1920 | Apr. 15, 1910 
Alabama es. .00%s:. 1,044,008 932,428 322,434 540,892 
AYizOna.........655% 821,918 824,929 768,197 796,067 
APRAMINES © 3 262 1,072,966 | 1,028,071 345,806 602,278 
California........... 2,008,037 | 2,077,025 | 1,229,086 | 1,609,693 
Oe Se 1,756,616 | 1,127,737 | 1,434,423 983,003 
Connecticut........ 173,764 195,318 11,025 72,465 
Delaware.......... 46,509 54,986 1,752 19,278 
Dist. of Columbia. . 965 | - 982 19 125 
DOAOMIB se: < ocece Sh ticles 638,981 845,188 518,350 729,147 
oe 1,157,432 | 1,080,316 478,940 674,606 
ROM fs ints Ge 714,903 453,807 512,512 367,508 
SENG cx gee the 2,803,389 | 2,440,577 | 1,292,778 | 1,390,354 
SHORES Scene sein 1,546,095 | 1,363,016 599,694 729,425 
BONN is6ed 2 SRS ais354 4,567,708 | 4,448,006 | 3,048,198 | 3,041,214 
MRE Se kc sccatced 2,975,390 | 3,079,403 | 2,975,390 | 2,343,296 
Kentucky....... 1,093,453 | 1,000,937 433,659 591,103 
DOUIMIBND 2.655 5:55. 5 804,241 804,795 487,709 525,698 
PRON ic i2 does hes 300,747 256,523 33,475 99,704 
Maryland.......... 283,377 287,751 53,666 120,892 
Massachusetts...... 216,099 252,416 10,089 80,480 
Michigan.......... 1,573,214 | 1,497,823 332,859 730,740 
Minnesota......... 3,021,469 | 2,347,435 940,842 | 1,262,047 
Mississippi......... 1,250,479 | 1,012,632 461,241 583,045 
Missourl........... | 2,781,644 | 2,561,482 | 1,714,894 | 1,705,052 
Montana.......... 1,268,516 943,147 | 1,057,418 865,620 
Nebraska.......... 3,167,279 | 2,932,350 | 2,470,779 | 2,318,398 
INGVSOR: 5 ihc censles 356,390 449,681 332,299 432,597 
New Hampshire... . 163,653 167,831 18,277 66,553 
New Jersey........ 179,459 222,999 6,766 68,581 
New Mexico....... 1,300,335 | 1,081,663 | 1,237,541 | 1,030,212 
POW SOEs oceiiss 2,144,244 | 2,423,003 63,170 913,409 
North Carolina..... 644,779 700,861 182,702 391,947 
North Dakota...... 1,334,552 743,762 674,529 484,589 
Ds ganintwinnse cs 1,926,823 | 1,837,607 577,450 932,482 
Oklahoma.......... 2,087,049 | 1,953,560 | 1,265,317 | 1,422,764 
Uo | 851,108 725,255 570,697 552,705 
Pennsylvania....... 1,540,816 | 1,586,519 248,555 652,879 
Rhode Island....... 30,519 34,148 1,706 10,819 
South Carolina..... 435,462 389,882 117,386 209,040 
South Dakota...... 2,374,763 | 1,535,276 | 1,818,784 | 1,165,512 
Tennessee.......... 1,161,846 996,529 492,486 599,425 
WE oka eck Som 6,249,443 | 6,934,586 | 4,767,572 | 5,920,719 
ee 505,578 412,334 397,563 336,524 
i eee 435,480 430,314 14,200 164,831 
WR 3 5 anrvaws 914,674 859,067 403,985 502,783 
Washington........ 572,644 402,120 193,819 215,887 
West Virginia...... 587,462 620,288 332,441 380,749 
Wisconsin.......... 3,050,829 | 2,680,074 287,346 | 1,206,569 
Wyoming.......... 873,729 767,427 814,386 734,728 
Totals......... 166,810,836 |61,803,866 135,424,458 |41,178,434 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


The sheep figures, released on June 15, show that the 
decrease since the previous census has been even greater 
than anticipated. Between 1910 and 1920 the flocks of 
the United States were reduced by no less than 3314 per 
cent, or exactly one-third. Since 1900 the reduction has 
been 43 per cent. Greatest, of course, has been the ‘liq- 
uidation in the intermountain territory, where such states 
as Montana, Wyoming, and New Mexico are credited with 
less than one-half of their holdings ten years ago. Fol- 
lowing are the totals for the last three censuses: 
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Year Number 

NE Sa Ms SH HOW ae es NS da eae cake Sa 61,503,713 
eee NeRRKAeNh ee een phinekaeees 52,447,861 
SO 6 hk ba cemdbnncéhadbenwonensces e+ + 04,984,524 


Sheep not on farms have not yet been finally tabu- 
lated. In 1910 these constituted 390,887. The total sheep 
population of the United States on January 1, 1920, may 
thus be given in round numbers as 35,400,000. 

The following classification is made by the Census 
Bureau: 


SHEEP ON FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 1920 AND 1910 


Sheep on farms January 1, 1920, total number........ 34,984,524 
Lambs under one year of age..........ceseccccceces 8,931,705 
IEWOS ORG YOR GUE BUG OVER. onc ccc ccscccescucec’s 23,462,689 
Tas: OO: FORE CIE GI OVOE i. 6 ok s ccciccccccceccwes 826,373 
Wethers one year old and Over............cceeeccee 1,494,032 
UNRGIBMMINOE: 6 disi0k bewawccis Saar Se ttt kc a's ated Oe 269,725 

Sheep on farms April 15, 1910, total number........:..52,447,861 
er eI ds See ny aie audate alba wae cceeas 12,803,815 
Sheep born before January 1, 1910................. 39,644,046 


On account of the change in the date of enumeration, 
as explained above, the figures for the different censuses 
are not directly comparable. In the 1920 census, held on 
January 1, spring lambs were not included; while in the 
census of 1910, taken as of April 15, spring lambs to the 
number of 12,803,815 were counted. On the other hand, 
the 1920 census included large numbers of animals des- 
tined to be slaughtered or marketed before April 15. The 
same observations as made with respect to cattle therefore 
apply to sheep. 

The estimate published by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates of the number of sheep in the United States on 
January 1, 1920, was 47,114,000; on Janwary 1, 1921, 
45,067,000. The discrepancy between these and the actual 
figures is thus quite large. 

Of goats the last three censuses revealed the following 


supplies : 
"GOATS ON FARMS 
Year Number 
Lo MEPL ERE ON ET CT RS CTE Cee rer rer erie 1,870,559 
BOLO eccc< We iaikee ecu ws Metiadle dacead a aad 2,915,125 
BOOW a6i4.n viviciced es GREER UERwE CA Kea swea duet 3,426,506 
Goats not on farms in 1910 numbered 114,670. 
SWINE 


The preliminary swine figures were given out by the 
Bureau of the Census on June 4. They show an aggre- 
gate of porcine animals in the United States on January 
1, 1920, of 59,368,167. Compared with the two previous 
censuses, the figures appear as below: , 


SWINE ON FARMS 
Year Number 
MES Reiss Wienke acecawacnddeeansaaus 62,868,041 
Be beaks Hincks Rides s caw sinwaa wees 58,185,676 
BOE A uaRe tea OVA OEE WK Re Ewe eRe enae as 59,368,167 


This shows our swine population to have remained 
practically stationary during the past twenty years. The 
following classification is made: 


SWINE ON FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 1920 AND 1910 
Swine on farms January 1, 1920, total number........ 59,368,167 
Peee Caren orn Wieteet O10 ie aoe eks CORRE 26,237,924 
Sows and gilts for breeding, six months old and over 11,445,239 
Boars for breeding, six months old and over....... 934,553 
All other hogs, six months One GE GWE os weve 20,750,451 


_ In interpreting these figures and comparing them with 
those of previous enumerations, the same factors as indi- 
eated above under cattle and sheep must be taken into 
consideration. The 1920 census was taken too early to 
include any spring pigs, while the 1910 census, taken in 
April, probably comprised more than half of the crop 
of spring pigs. 

Swine not on farms in 1910 were reported to number 
1,287,960. The aggregate number on January 1, 1920, 
may therefore be roughly given as 60,700,000. Compare 
with this the figures given out by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates : 1920, 71,727,000; 1921, 66,649,000. 

The subjoined table exhibits, by states, the sheep and 
swine population of the United States on January 1, 
1920, and April 15, 1910, respectively : 


SHEEP AND SWINE ON FARMS 1920 AND 1910 





SHEEP SWINE 
STATES Lentini nian (initial nna tleclissenSineneiaiai 
1920 1910 1920 1910 

AGRON Ss 6 o6e5 sce 81,868 142,930 | 1,496,893 | 1,266,733 
Arizona............| 881,914 | 1,226,733 49,599 17,208 
Arkansas.......... 100,159 144,189 | 1,378,091 | 1,518,947 
CaliOrnias. ...6.85s 2,400,151 | 2,417,477 909,272 766,551 
COMOVGAG 5 sie: 6.4 0's: 0: 1,813,255 | 1,426,214 449,866 179,294 
Connecticut........ 10,842 22,418 61,071 52,372 
Delaware.......... 3,220 7,806 38,621 49,260 
Dist. of Columbia . . | eee ee 1,331 665 
1 ee 64,659 113,701 755,481 810,069 
CONE cee cnss 73,415 187,644 | 2,070,655 | 1,783,684 
OM ose eloravacn aie 2 2,356,270 | 3,010,478 240,030 178,346 
eee 639,819 | 1,059,846 | 4,640,447 | 4,686,362 
RIMM aoe: 6.5%) 5 ic 643,889 | 1,336,967 | 3,757,135 | 3,613,906 
ONS (riod acchantnee 1,092,095 | 1,145,549 | 7,864,304 | 7,545,853 
OM oo usscajape cece 361,102 |* 272,475 | 1,733,202 | 3,000,157 
Kentucky.......... 707,845 | 1,363,013 | 1,504,431 | 1,491,816 
Louisiana.......... 129,816 178,287 850,562 | 1,327,605 
DEON s oss Gerke 119,471 206,434 91,204 87,156 
Maryland.......... 103,027 237,137 306,452 301,583 
Massachusetts. ..... 18,880 32,708 104,192 103,018 
Michigan.......... 1,206,756 | 2,306,476 | 1,106,207 | 1,245,833 
Minnesota......... 509,064 637,582 | 2,380,862 | 1,520,257 
Mississippi......... 164,440 195,245 | 1,373,311 | 1,292,119 
Missouri........... | 1,271,616 | 4,811,268 | 3,888,677 | 4,438,194 
Montana.......... 2,082,919 | 5,380,746 167,060 99,261 
NGDTASER 228 555: 540,583 293,500 | 3,441,917 | 3,435,724 
Nevada............| 880,580 | 1,154,795 26,645 23,160 
New Hampshire....| 28/021 43,772 41,655 45,237 
New Jersey........ 10,471 30,683 139,222 147,005 
New Mexico....... 1,640,475 | 3,346,984 87,906 45,409 
New York......... 578,726 | 930,300 | 600,560 | 666,179 
North Carolina..... 90,556 214,473 | 1,271,270 | 1,227,625 
North Dakota...... 298,912 75,812 458,265 331,603 
| Ree 2,102,550 | 3,909,162 | 3,083,846 | 3,105,627 
Oklahoma.......... 106,871 62,472 | 1,305,108 | 1,839,030 
CRIS ios uo ie. SS 2,002,378 | 2,699,135 266,778 217,577 
Pennsylvania....... 511,667 883,074 | 1,216,200 977,637 
Rhode Island....... 2,736 6,789 12,869 14,038 
South Carolina... .. 24,294 37,559 846,997 665,211 
South Dakota... 867,036 611,264 | 1,932,741 | 1,009,721 
Tennessee.......... 364,196 795,033 | 1,832,307 | 1,387,938 
Sen 2 Si 2,552,412 | 1,808,709 | 2,232,774 | 2,336,363 
WN Ga cecdtudianst 1,691,795 | 1,827,180 99,361 64,286 
Verily scious: 62,756 118,551 72,761 94,821 
i ee 345,151 804,873 941,374 797,635 
Washington........ 623,779 475,555 264,747 206,135 
West Virginia...... 509,831 910,360 305,211 328,188 
Wisconsin.......... 479,991 929,783 | 1,596,419 | 1,809,331 
Wyoming.......... 1,832,255 | 5,397,161 72,278 33,947 

Totals......... [34,984,524 |52,447,861 59,368,167 58,185,676 





HORSES AND MULES 
The following numbers of horses and mules on farms 
were returned as of January 1, 1920, compared with the 
two previous censuses : 
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HORSES AND MULES ON FARMS 
Horses Mules 
i900 Riel ane Oem aie ele eo a oie 18,267,020 3,264,615 
SOLO si ecack aise Cue baleen 19,833,113 4,209,769 
BOD .cdpn mite mein « kvtemcale 20,142,455 5,450,623 


Compare with these figures the estimates of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates for 1920: horses, 20,785,000; mules, 
5,041,000. 

In 1910 there were 3,182,789 horses and 270,371 mules 
listed as not on farms. This would indicate a total num; 
ber of horses on January 1, 1920, of not to exceed 23,- 
300,000, and of mules of about 5,700,000, since the motor 
ear and truck have replaced an indefinite number of draft 
animals in our cities and towns. 


REPORT OF LIVE-STOCK MARKETING 
COMMITTEE 


FTER A TWO-DAYS’ CONFERENCE in Chicago, May 24-25, 

1921, the Farmers’ Live Stock Marketing Committee of Fif- 
teen of the American Farm Bureau Federation adopted the 
report of its Subcommittee on Co-operative Marketing. The 
report will be referred to the live-stock producers of the country 
for further action, at a convention to be called in the near 
future by J. R. Howard, president of the federation. The re- 
port follows: 


“The committee recommends that live-stock commission 
companies owned and controlled by live-stock producers be 
established at the leading markets as soon as practicable, and 
where conditions warrant. 

“It is recognized that there are a large number of live- 
stock producers in the country who wish to have established 
producers’ live-stock commission companies, and, having satis- 
fied ourselves that such a movement is necessary, we believe it 
is our duty as a live-stock committee appointed to represent 
all the live-stock producers of the country to take immediate 
steps to assist in establishing such selling agencies in a way 
and on a basis that will most satisfactorily meet the demands 
of the live-stock industry. Your committee recognizes that 
there are also a very considerable number of live-stock pro- 
ducers who will prefer to consign to the old established com- 
mission companies. For this and other reasons your subcom- 
mittee has not contemplated any plan which will deny to the 
individual live-stock producer his right of free opportunity 
of choice as to whom he may elect as his selling agent. 

“In recognizing these facts, however, we but emphasize 
the importance and necessity of this committee opening the 
opportunity to the large number who desire the producers’ live- 
stock commission companies. 

“We have considered the various phases of this subject, in- 
cluding the criticisms that have been directed toward the exist- 
ing producer-owned commission companies, and it is our con- 
clusion that such criticisms as have been made have at one time 
or another been directed toward many of the regular commis- 
sion companies and their employees. Producer-owned com- 
panies have steadily, and in some instances rapidly, grown and 
developed into very efficient selling agencies. This committee 
believes that Such producers’ companies should work in har- 
mony, to the end that the highest type of efficiency in selling 
live stock at the various markets may be maintained. Your 
committee deems it inadvisable to form such companies, except 
as they may conform to a definite plan to be provided for. It 
is thought that, as far as possible and practicable, existing pro- 
ducer-owned live-stock commission companies should form a part 
of a national plan. 

“Your committee makes this recommendation with no 
thought that such companies will entirely eliminate all other 
commission companies, nor does it believegthat such a result 
would be desirable. We believe that a reasonable amount of 
competition will stimulate better service by the live-stock pro- 
ducers’ marketing company as well as existing commission 
companies. ; 

“The committee makes this recommendation, believing that: 

“1. It is desirable for the live-stock producers to control 
as far as practicable the marketing of their live stock. 
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“2. The live-stock producers will never fully understand, 
as they should understand, how to produce intelligently and 
profitably to meet the market requirements or market practice 
that is in their interest or against their interests, until they 
maintain selling agencies completely -controlled by themselves. 

“3. The maintenance of such companies at the various 
markets may have a tendency to eliminate inefficient commis- 
sion companies operating on these markets. This result is 
desirable and necessary to bring about greater economy in 
marketing. 

“4. With the growth of the shipping-association movement 
there is much need for more attention: being given to the ad- 
vantageous handling of co-operative shipments, and this can best 
be done by selling agencies which are in full sympathy with 
them. 

“5. The increase of these co-operative shipments creates 
new marketing problems which require study and patience to 
solve. There is evidence of inefficiency in the handling of these 
shipments, both in the country and at the market. Construc- 
tive criticism of the methods of co-operative shipping associa- 
tions will come most effectively from selling agencies controlled 
by producers who now control the shipping associations. 

“6. With the insistent and widespread demand for the 
formation of producers’ live-stock commission companies, there 
will be large patronage from the start, without the necessity of 
expensive advertising, soliciting, and promotional work which 
contributes largely to the expense of marketing live stock. 
Large patronage will bring about economy in marketing. 

“7. Efficiently conducted producers’ live-stock commissions 
have demonstrated that a considerable saving in marketing 
expense is possible. 

“8. Salesmanship is the crucial test of the live-stock com- 
mission business. No commission company has cornered good 
salesmen. Our investigations show that, if co-operative live- 
stock commission companies are properly organized and effi- 
ciently managed, they render highly satisfactory service. 


“In this connection this -committee cannot, in justice to 
the live-stock producers of the country, fail to giv voice to a 
growing feeling among the live-stock producers that hostility to 
live-stock commission companies owned and controlled by live- 
stock producers is to be deeply regretted. 


“If the present system is better and more efficient, this 
fact cannot, and never will be, so recognized until the pro- 
ducers who wish to do so have had a fair and equal chance 


to test out selling agencies owned and controlled by them- 
selves. 


“Producers’ live-stock commission companies are entitled 
to, and will insist on having, an opportunity of operating on 
the market without existing handicaps, and we will pledge our 
support to the accomplishment of this end. 

“With the extension and perfection of co-operative market- 
ing agencies at the various markets, the exercise of care in 
intrusting the selling to capable men, and the assurance from 
buyers that they will not discriminate against such selling 
agencies, it is believed that ultimately such companies will 
have advantages in marketing not now available. 

“We further recommend that the Live Stock Committee of 
Fifteen authorize the Subcommittee on Co-operative Marketing 
to work out plans for producers’ live-stock commission com- 
panies, as well as such other companies as are deemed neces- 
sary to handle the stocker and feeder trade. 

“In accordance with the resolution resulting in the appoint- 
ment of the Farmers’ Live Stock Committee of Fifteen, the final 
report of the committee will be submitted to a general live- 


stock conference to be called by the president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


(Signed ) “C. H. GUSTAFSON, 
E. H. CUNNINGHAM. 
H. W. Mumrorp.” 

The resolution introduced by the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation was likewise adopted. It recommends that the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation ask for a general reduction of 
live-stock rates, and likewise advocates free return of animals 
transported for exhibition purposes, whether by freight or 
express. 


The Subcommittee on Orderly Marketing was authorized 
to employ a statistician to assist in working out a plan for 
regulating the flow of live stock to market. 
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THE WORLD’S LIVE-STOCK POPULATION 


Ww* PRESENT BELOW our annual survey of the world’s 

live-stock supplies. Fifty-two countries are this time in- 
cluded. The figures, so far as it has been possible to obtain 
them, reflect in parallel columns conditions just previous to 
the war and the present situation according to the latest re- 
turns. The numbers following the names of countries indicate 





the dates of the respective censuses or estimates. Wherever 
available, official data have been used. Though we have drawn 
from many other founts, the Bureau of Crop Estimates and the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome have been our 
chief sources of information. 

From Russia, of course, there are no late figures; the two 
groups given presume to show only, with more or less accu- 
racy, conditions just before, and during the early period of, 
the war. Militant Poland has as yet not had time to count 
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her herds. Jugo-Slavia has likewise sailed to report, as have 
truncated Austria and Hungary. From enlarzed Rumania re- 
turns are still lacking from Transylvaria. On the other hand, 
Czecho-Slovakia has submitted compldté tabulations, and the 
new Greece presents a preliminary estitnate. “‘Porcugal has 
taken a long-delayed inventory of her holding’, add moribund 
Turkey sends in a handful of figures whick we ‘orint for’ what 
they are worth. ‘ae : 


British India has recently completed the ¢ompilation of 
the returns from her latest census. Siberian data are regret- 
tably absent, and China does not even attempt to guess at the 
number of her pigs. 


In Africa, Tunis and the Union of South Africa are the only 
countries from which recent statistics are available. 


On our own continent we lack reliable reports from most 
of the Latin-American countries. Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, and 
Uruguay have had no censuses since 1918. We sincerely wish 
that the first-named country would make up its mind as to 
whether it has 40,000,000 or 80,000,000 sheep. 

















COUNTRY cacsstliaticiiapiimataaiacs 
Before War | 





Algeria (?) 


CATTLE 











RE POR orciccncs kbs des eek decease doae 25,867,000 
PROB CR) is be Ss Biase 2 oc acd lad SOAS OOS 11,484,000) 
Se 6 sec eS es Fb iy ea ea ae 9,159,000! 
Be MRI TI Ree PAN goog 56 diac 5 apes, od as etal 1,849,000) 
PORE BORO seer 520s Win oa wed eee a «can 30,705,000; 
PNR CMEISCED Fes 2icc iar s cvs war Glan da ares ant 1,603,000 
Ne Ce Oe i any rot cians ana MEE OR 6,037 ,000 
ERE ON 0265.8) Sse. Sis ie a era iat ares, Rage Oa as 1,959,000 
ANNI CE Sek A io canoe. Bac «eee a ted oe 
CRU PRICEY rg oi kG ls aie 4 woe Rte eeu hee ellen 400,000 
2 eh ea Ae oer pA ane 2,830,000 
Cneeno-stowanig! (BE 19). ooo ois sk che aaedaweaven’ 4,440,000 
REE RO he i a cg Ue ere 2,453,000) 
TDA warily Sani dh ta ah ee das anes 1,250,000) 
DUNN he eee keh a len elon 637,000 
RTE Oe EON i. hc So cco Sess we 1,573,000 
PPRISEMCMad es RB Gg 3 ig cesncoc: shaialane © aware aoe ee estes 419,000 
PI GEN ae dain: Pein Sasa Dee igi a le ee at 15,339,000 
SITET oo dg ig ea sa. daa eC hiad «ton 20,444,000 
EE es, ei iis. t xx on ednnan be RS ad eas a es eRe eee 
MaSIROUNIEN Ce BO 55 en oe ers Be pene oe easy 250,000 
SINT Se bias 5 ine won chika dn 3 hen ema 6,045,000 
Rifas RET TUNAEE, (FMS MONS 6.6 icc-5.asd-a ward ei aiandteriayd ecale, Fe 125,042,000 
UN, WR osc 5 icra Ua obroadaie we waar Sale ee 6,645,000 
UE CME i sicher La cos bUoees we Sule ee 1,389,000 
CN RRR Me 825k lies Msi eh Be ela each in a I 1.211,000 
ii ic, tno ah. psechinsie eel Slane Eta heat 
PE SS ois ad at ek o boc ox wan pardon Pee Its tee 
PON ORM og 2a No Sin ais Pde rare A ee aE. 5,142,000 
DON CONN 1 dN cei hn ere ey eaten no Me eee a 
PC UMMETRINEER GB BORN eS cai 6 ised in avis fw 8 ene sa Rae 2,097,000 
INGW SMI CEES OS os cu ek econ tua Se cs ober ck es 2,020,000 
DONE 6 Br FY 20.6 <i eves lane ea eRe one 1,145,000 
ER RE se aah cece ane heed eae a es 5,259,000 
RE NN i S55 corer) gus oa ey a nd ae 2,014,000 
CO ary ahaa s Kha goede ome aE R Okan 703,000 
DE Ns |, edie iee ss siriwendtae ec, Gano, eee: 
BI RR oe en oc dee eae 17,334,000 
Poueran mm Brome” C1410): ea oa oe cn ce cde dea ews 32,704,000 
MN ia as asc po04 4:48 5 bond alee ee ON Tes 57,000 
CN ee Pl Pe is Cue ee eo ete eee eae read 3,063,000) 
Ses ete CORSON So i53.6 pio vk ne beatae Fo 5,797,000 
Ra ee rome ene ee a 2,879,000 
se os os vxwnt sc cman deals 2,273,000) 
IT SEO NOL ee re as nee 1,443,000 
NE BENE 5 OL US cei ciw oe ita lec ae 217,000 
MN ia oi salad wrt: cagio uate wld ada blk sa eee 6,222,000 
Sees Meee RES BO). oo oss cos ccs ndenne gu eyns 12,145,000 
Cee Nee BAe AO oc oc ka eee dy oe eeuetee 56,592,000 
Re Crna, Sree cs S Biri ce ER 8,193,000 
WON Sees ova eae cecaxk ence ahdeee. aera 2,000,000 


*Pre-war boundaries. 
tPresent boundaries, but exclusive of Transylvania. 











+Present boundaries. 
{Including goats. 














°T wo sets of figures continually occur with reference to Argentina's sheep population—one twice as large as the other (40,000,000 and 80,000,000). 


the correct one. 





SHEEP SWINE 

Recent Estimate | Before War | Recent Estimate Before War Recent Estimate 
phiekidkosiaiades bas esis ge > WAMRMINIIIR cac te I as ae meat 
27,392,000 | °43,225,000| °45,309,000 2,901,006 3,227,000 
12,513,000! 85,057,000; 75,185,000 | 801,000 1,111,000 
7,6°0,000 2,428,000) 1,¢02,006 6,432,006 3,850,000 
1,2°2,000 185,000! 125,000 1,412,000 546,000 
37,500,000 10,653,000} 7,205,000 18,399,000 17,329,000 
1,305,000 8,533,000 5,700,000 527,000 320,000 
9,477,000 2,058,000) 3,721,000 3,434,000 3,517,000 
1,839,000 4,602,000) 4,588,000 221,000 258,000 
FOUN. eos aediaes Boa Wier aidemaid | Rotetavala rataneaas Baca tis a rene 
Scandia eis Jase ial ads hss eats THOME... 5005s 
PEs. con o5ached a sacle masses aera) Rnos alc a Meal cach Sensei 
3,329,000 | 635,000} 717,000 2,492,000 1,296,000 
2,283,000 | 515,000| 504,000 2,497,000 1,008,000 
AS NAME isk ene os 0) 9,000 
1,400,000 1,309,000 | 1,125,000 418,000 221,000 
377,000 500; 500| 1,313,000 1,273,000 
13,214,000 | 16,257 ,000| 9,406,000 7,541,000 4,942,000 
16,905,000 5,476,000) 6,630,000 25,166,000 14,239,000 
GUPEIR ox. lig twaanes GED HEU Pea oon ccs 4 cise 389,000 

SR aaee ees RURRORT: os Saunas WORE AE hs wakes 
5,075,000 6,520,000) 4,330,000 6,825,000 4,035,000 
132,538,000 23,092,000 DUPE CMDS 5 a5 dni cee oreo can 
6,240,000 13,824,000. 11,754,000 2,722,000 2,339,000 
1,307,000 ,00C 5,000 310,000 398,000 
1,385,000 500 1,000 781,000 832,000 
SERCO S sia 34 aces SEUMO a a s'drecees wha 89,000 
SE ba kes ce acthe ds bass. cckwsl pewcs oes sens ee ease aeeaes 

5 has hd oaths SN os. 5 welidie ans GEC. . i eeuues 
) Be |) eee are BAG GRIDS ois cn ccose 103,000 
1,969,000 842,000 437,000 1,350,000 450,000 
3,102,000 24,799,000 23,915,000 349,000 287,000 
1,038,000 1,327,000 1,185,000 228,000 209,000 
1,000,000 MRNASMIIES «tvs 5iq cis AP MMI ele ark 
cea SRRMEs, «ons. 452,000|............ 
741,000 3,073,000 3,851,000 1,111,000 921,000 
4 ASO.OOO Psi se bck orees SRBOORMID Pi oe oie sakes 1,407,000 

SP eee SA AOS OND 5 Sis c5 a, « 's FENN silicic os aie 
37,553,000 37,240,000 59,961,000 11,581,000 16,300,000 
eer ore Sereeee. se. SOOO... och 
5,575,000 35,711,000 28,492,00 1,082,000 724,000 
3.712,000 16,441,000 18,601,000 2,710,000 4,997,000 
2,551,000 972,000 1,554,000 978,000 717,000 
1,381,000 151,000 234,000 570,000 464,000 
635,000 729,000 2,662,000 17,000 18,000 
3,740,000 18,722,000 BE Me Piss berdcday cehani cuudeions 
11,731,000 27,88%,000 23,332,000 3,940,000 3,103,000 
68,923,000 49,719,000 35,435,000 58,933,000 62,007,000 
7,803,000 26,285,000 11,473,000 304,000 180,000 
als sires cabana TERRE 6. sieairadess Le seRR he cee Ce 


Probably the lower number is 


tue uasce > 
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OREGON STOCK-GROWERS IN CONVENTION 


HE ANNUAL .CONVENTION of the Cattle and Horse 

Raisers’ Association of Oregon was held at Canyon City on 
May 24-25." Owing’ to the floods which have been visiting that 
part of the country, the attendance was not quite so large as 
anticipated. “An excellent program had been arranged, and 
many notable addresses were delivered. The social features of 
the convention were especially felicitous. 

In his presidential address, William Pollman, of Baker, 

reviewed the events of the past year. He regretted that his 
prediction of better times had not yet been fulfilled, but voiced 
his faith in the future and advised stockmen to carry on. Grass 
conditions everywhere were good, and, with an abundance of 
cheap feed promised for next winter, he believed the outlook 
was hopeful. He emphasized the necessity of raising fewer and 
better animals, and expressed the conviction that the diffi- 
culties surrounding the industry could be permanently overcome 
only through organization and co-operation. 
. George B. Marsden, of Seneca, drew a vivid picture of the 
financial orgy of the war period and the rude awakening that 
followed. He warned against a false optimism, and saw salva- 
tion only in economy and thrift. The forces set in motion at 
Washington promised relief, but in the last analysis the stock- 
man must depend on his own efiiorts to pull him through. 

J. E. Snow, of Dayville, discussed the relations of the 
Forest Service to the stockman. He pointed out how the 
regulations for grazing on national forests had been sharpened 
from year to year, until now the privilege had been hedged 
about by so many restrictions and so excessive a cost as to 
be, in many instances, practically valueless. By organization 
alone could effective protests be made-against any misdirected 
efforts on the part of the Forest Service, whose present policy 
might be characterized as one of “conserving the grass. and 
ignoring the pasturage.” 

J. L. Peterson, forest grazing examiner, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “Range Management on the National Forests.” 
Senator Bruce Dennis, of La Grande, discussed the question, 
“Who Is the Profiteer between the Feed-Lot and the Hotel 
Dining-Table?”, finding that the retail butcher is the guilty 
party. The subject of co-operative marketing was dealt with 
by Walter M. Pierce, also of La Grande. 

Resolutions were adopted— 

Favoring import duties on live stock and its products; 

« Protesting against present excessive railread rates on live 
stock; 

Recommending curtailment of production by eliminating 
all undesirable breeding stock; 

Indorsing THE Propucer and providing for the subscription 
of each member of the association; 

Pledging support to the American National Live Stock 
Association; 

Deploring the continwed exorbitant charges by commission 
and stock-yard companies. 

William Pollman was re-elected president for the ensuing 
year. F. A. Phillips was elected first vice-president, to succeed 
George H. Russell, who will serve as second vice-president dur- 
ing the coming year. William Duby was re-elected treasurer, 
and S. O. Correll, secretary. It was decided to hold the 1922 
convention in Enterprise. 


THE NEBRASKA CONVENTION 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ 

Association, held at Alliance on June 13-14, winds up the 
spring meetings of the state live-stock associations in the range 
country. About the usual attendance was on hand, and great 
interest was manifested in the discussions before the convention. 
In his annual address, President Robert Graham reviewed the 
situation during the past year and expressed the belief that 
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better times were in store for stockmen. He strongly empha- 
sized the importance of regulation of the big packers and 
marketing instrumentalities. He attacked the present railroad 
rates as being unreasonable, and demanded that commission 
charges for the sale of live stock be reduced to pre-war levels. 

Addresses were made by Leo Stuhr, Secretary-of Agricul- 
ture for the State of Nebraska, who discussed the pending live- 
stock legislation in Nebraska and at Washington. C. H. Withey, 
manager of the Farmers’ Union Live Stock Commission, told 
of the operations of that company at the various live-stock 
markets. W. B. Tagg, of South Omaha, discussed the work and 
policies of the live-stock exchanges, commenting on the in- 
creased cost of the service rendered by commission firms, but 
assuring the meeting that charges would soon be reduced to a 
basis that would be satisfactory to stockmen. T. W. Tomlinson, 
of Denver, addressed the meeting. 

The convention adopted resolutions as follows: 


Approving pending meat-packing legislation now before 
Congress; 

Demanding a reduction in live-stock commission charges; 

Urging Congress to provide adequate financial assistance for 
stockmen; 

Asking the Interstate Commerce Commission for a prompt 
decision of the case involving rates on live stock; 

Demanding adequate import duties on live stock and its 
products; 

Thanking the President for selection of Henry C. Wallace 
as Secretary of Agriculture; 

Petitioning the Attorney-General to secure a modification of 
the Palmer Consent Decree so as to permit packers to enter 
the retail meat trade. 


Robert Graham, of Alliance, was re-elected president, and 
C. C. Jameson, of Ellsworth, secretary. The executive committee 
selected Hyannis as the next place of meeting. 


NORTH PARK STOCKMEN REQUEST 
GOVERNMENT AID 


HE NORTH PARK STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION met 

in annual convention at Walden, Colorado, on May 7, 1921. 
A strong resolution was passed reciting the manifold troubles 
of the stock-raiser and urging the government to grant him 
immediate financial relief, lest he be compelled to turn over. 
his security to the bank or loan company and permanently to 
quit the business. 


DAIRY FARMERS TO WORK OUT MARKET PDAN 


ELEGATES from co-operative. dairy marketing organiza- 

tions of twenty-one states met in Chicago last month, at the 
call of the American Farm Bureau Federation, to consider what 
steps could be taken to work out a national plan for the 
marketing of dairy products. President Howard was authorized 
to appoint a Committee of Eleven, representative of the dairy 
industry of the United States, to study the subject and submit 
recommendations on lines similar to those governing the activ- 
ities of the Marketing Committees of Seventeen and Fifteen of 
the grain and live-stock producers. .A dairy marketing special- 
ist is to co-operate with the committee. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation was asked to 
launch an “Eat More Butter amd Cheese” campaign; federal 
legislation was urged to bring co-operative marketing of agri- 
cultural products clearly within the law; protest was voiced 
against present excessive freight rates; laws were requested 
to prevent the replacement of the American dairy cow by the 
“cocoanut cow of the South Sea Isles.” 


The railroads’ troubles will be at an end if they can devise 
some plan by which they can simultaneously increase wages 
and reduce freight and passenger rates.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. : 
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CATTLE RECEIPTS FALLING OFF 
vw. EB. P. 

IVE MONTHS’ LIVE-STOCK SUPPLY—the January-to-May 

period—this year tells the story of winter production. 
Taking the nine principal markets as an index, it shows a 
12.30 per cent decrease in fat-cattle supply; hogs decreased 6.36 
per cent, while sheep increased 21.59 per cent. These figures 
are not far out of line with expectancy in the case of cattle 
and hogs, but upset all prediction made early in the winter 
in sheep-house circles. 

For the five-month period the receipts of cattle at the nine 
markets was 3,487,300, as against 3,976,688 in 1920—a decrease 
of 489,388. The Denver figures reflect the absence of the north- 
ward movement a year ago of distressed cattle that went from 
the Southwest to southern pastures the previous fall for feed. 
In other respects the figures suggest a start on the road to 
return to pre-war conditions. As the feeder movement has been 
light and the proportion of heavy steers large, the figures really 
mean more beef than appears on the surface. They also make 
it plain that a larger number of cattle were put on feed last 
fall than most people in the trade believed. 

Hog-supply figures for the five months were 11,088,123, 
as compared with 11,841,694 for the first five months of 1920— 
a decrease of 753,571. Despite the decrease, the apprehension 
of Mr. Hoover that a shortage of meats and fats was impending 
has proved groundless. The figures show that the farmer has 
stuck to his hogs, and a bumper corn crop has enabled him to 
freight the winter crop with lard. The decrease is practically 
all at Missouri River markets. 

In the case of sheep, liquidation of eastern farm flocks has 
been a factor. The supplies for the first five months of 1921 
were 5,477,676, as against a total of 4,505,499 for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. This represents an increase of 
972,227. Prediction that winter feeding would be on a limited 
scale is discredited by these figures, the fact being that too 
many heavy lambs were placed on feed last fall, especially in 
the case of Colorado. To aggravate matters, farmers east of 
the Missouri River have been persistently cashing farm flocks, 
owing to the demoralized wool market and generally discourag- 
ing conditions surrounding the sheep industry. As the bulk 
of the stuff went to the shambles, the burden was too great to 
ligest. 

The five-month output of stockers and feeders, both cattle 
and sheep, was considerably below normal volume. . The nine 
markets sent out 703,106 cattle, against 943,134 last year—a de- 
crease of 240,028 head, or 25.44 per cent. In the case of sheep 
and lambs the decrease was 56.94 per cent, or 407,903 head, 
the total purchase being 308,400, against 716,303 last year. This 
was due to curtailment of shearing operations, owing to the 
unsalability of wool and lack of inducement to finish either 
sheep or lambs on account of the demoralized condition of the 
live-mutton trade. 


STOCKER MARKET TORPID 


J. B. P. 

HE STOCK-CATTLE SITUATION and prospect are both ob- 

secure. At the moment country demand for all kinds of 
cattle, either stockers or the fleshy feeder variety, is negligible. 
The outstanding feature of feeder trade at Chicago and Omaha 
recently has been the buying by pasture men in that little patch 
of grass, located in the southwestern corner of Wisconsin, known 
in trade vernacular as “Mineral Point.” 
regularly outbidden packers on fleshy steers, taking out thou- 
sands at prices ranging from $8 to $10.25 per cwt., the high- 
priced stuff having been bought on the April rise. During the 
latter part of May and early June, Wisconsin paid $8.50 to 
$9 for a lot of fleshy steers that must return to market during 
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the August-to-December period, and the trade is speculating as 
to their final performance. 

Other than’ Wisconsin trade, few fleshy feeders have been 
taken, for the obvious reason that money is scarce and fat- 
cattle market action has not given the least encouragement to 
finishers, despite cheap corn and abundant roughage. Every- 
pody in possession. of a load of cattle on corn is nervous, 
watching market reports constantly and on the alert for an 
opportunity to unload. There has been a marked disposition to 
cheapen cost by taking trashy steers selling below $6, and cows 
on the cutter order worth $4 to $4.50 per cwt.; but the available 
supply of these is limited. Even at prices radically out of line 
with those of fat cattle, there has always been a demand for 
qualitied 600- to 700-pound yearlings at $7.25 to $7.75; but the 
available supply of such cattle is small, as anything with a de- 
cent beef covering is grabbed by killers at $8 to $8.25. Feeders, 
especially pasture men, realize that they are up against the real 
thing, so far as cheap stock cattle with quality are concerned; 
and by the term “cheap” are meant prices that are likely to 
show a reasonable margin of profit in the finality of the trans- 
action. 

For over a quarter of a century the trans-Missouri region 
has constantly deluged the Corn Belt with stock cattle that 
rarely paid cost of production. Now that the stream is drying 
up at its source, alarm is being sounded. Several state experi- 
ment stations contemplate tests to determine if it is possible 
to keep a beef cow all the year around for the calf it raises, 
and the directors of the Chicago International Live Stock Ex- 
position, in making up the 1921 classification, decided to insert 
a class for feeders grown east of the Missouri River. How 
scarce stock cattle are is indicated by bare markets everywhere, 
hundreds of prospective buyers in territory east of Chicago 
having returned home from market this season empty-handed 
because of inability to get the cattle they needed. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that most of the beef-bred cattle raised east 
of the Missouri River will go to market in the yearling stage; 
consequently, if calf production is materially increased, the 
Corn Belt feeder will still be dependent on western supply. 

Last year Corn Belt pasture men bought thousands of 
stockers at Winnipeg and other points in western Canada. 
This season they were abie to get none, as supply has run out, 
and prices were higher at Winnipeg than at Chicago. The 
whole country has been literally scoured for good stockers, with- 
out material success, and today the whole country east of the 
Missouri River is long on grass. 

The problem arises as to what is likely to happen next 
fall. Feeders, in chorus, assert that unless they can buy thin 
cattle “away down” they will keep out of the game. Possibly 
they may let the big fellows alone after the trimming tley 
have received handling heavy cattle during the past winter, 
but, if money is available and the fat-cattle market does not 
go entirely to pieces, a large number of steers in the aggregate 
will be required. Temporarily the stocker market is comatose, 
and, for one thing, exorbitant rail rates have had much to 
do with it. 


PACKERS ORGANIZE IMPROVED BREEDING 
COMMITTEE 


COMMITTEE ON IMPROVED LIVE-STOCK BREEDING ” 

has been organized by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. The immediate object of the committee is to devise 
a plan for co-operation with the principal breeders’ associations 
for the purpose of extending the influence of the pure-bred sire. 
Prizes will be offered at live-stock shows through the organiza- 
tions directing boys’ and girls’ work. Murdo Mackenzie is 
chairman of the committee. 
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MEAT CONSUMPTION IN MARCH 


S MENTIONED in our May issue, the Bureau of Markets 

for some time past has been publishing monthly meat- 
consumption statistics. The figures are based on official reports 
of federally inspected slaughter, exports and imports, and 
storage holdings. Farm and uninspected killings are not in- 
cluded; nor are, aS now appears, lard and edible offal. Heretofore 
the export and import data have been taken from the inspec- 
tion records of the Bureau of Animal Industry. As these did 
not accurately reflect movements for any given period, it is 
announced that henceforth the Department of Commerce figures 
will be used instead. With this explanation of the method by 
which they are arrived at, and bearing in mind that, taking no 
account of home or neighborhood slaughter, they represent only 
about two-thirds of the total amount of meat actually con- 
sumed, these data should furnish a valuable index as to the 
general trend of meat consumption in the United States from 
month to month. 

For the month of March, 1921, per-capita consumption of 
the different classes of meat is given as below, as compared 
with February, 1921, and March, 1920 (in pounds): 


Mar., 1921 Feb., 1921 Mar., 1920 


Beef and veal «..........0. - 3.64 2.85 4.38 
Pork products ............. 4.46 4.36 4.03 
Lamb and mutton ........ 0.48 0.43 0.33 

NMMES: cA Sailibcce dmuetes 8.58 7.64 8.74 


This means that in March, which with its thirty-one days 
was 10.7 per cent longer than February with its twenty-eight, 
12.3 per cent more meat was eaten. While the consumption of 
beef and veal increased by 27.7 per cent, that of pork was only 
2.3 per cent greater, and that of lamb and mutton 11.6 per cent 
greater. If the same relative amounts had been eaten in March 
as in February, the per-capita consumption of beef and veal 
would have been 3.16 pounds, of pork products 4.83 pounds, of 
lamb and mutton 0.47 pound, and of all meats 8.46 pounds. 


FARMERS LAUNCH HUGE FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


RELIMINARY STEPS have been taken for the creation of 

a Farmers’ Finance Corporation, with a capital of $100,- 
000,000, to be owned and controlled by the farmers themselves, 
who will thus acquire the machinery for using their surplus 
funds in financing their own marketing enterprises. There are 
to be issued twenty-one shares of non-dividend-paying common 
stock, in which the voting powers of the organization will be 
vested. Title to net profits will rest entirely with the $100,- 
000,000 of preferred, non-voting stock. 

The new organization has been incorporated under the laws 
of Delaware. While it will be a subsidiary of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., its plan embraces assistance to any other 
farmer-owned sales agencies that may be concerned with the 
marketing of agricultural products. Besides those prominent 
in the affairs of the parent organization, it has enlisted the 
active co-operation of numerous financiers and officials of farm 
organizations throughout the East and Middle West. 


MURDO MACKENZIE LAUNCHES NEW CATTLE 
COMPANY 


URDO MACKENZIE’S new cattle venture is in the launch- 

ing stage. It is known as the Dixie Land and Cattle 
Company, the veteran Matador man being president. The scene 
of activity is in Florida—away down below the frost line, just 
north of Lake Okeechobee, about midway between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, where a tract of 22,000 acres 
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has been secured for the purpose of trying out an interesting 
experiment in beef-making. 

Frank Button, who has spent the last ten years developing 
the cattle resources of Argentina, has arrived at Chicago pre- 
paratory to assuming active management of the enterprise. It 
is his intention to plant the major part of the company’s hold- 
ings in gordura—a grass indigenous to Brazil, a seed sample 
of which was sent by Mr. Mackenzie five years ago to his 
friend Alex. MacKay, who gave it a try-out on his place at 
Lake Alfred, Fla., with gratifying results, so far as cattle- 
fattening is concerned. A small acreage will be devoted to 
alfalfa, but this gordura grass will furnish the backbone of the 
enterprise. 

Button expects to maintain 10,000 cows on the 22,000-acre 
tract. when fully developed. Several hundred Hereford cows 
will be moved from Matador pastures in Texas next March to 
form the nucleus of the breeding herd, as it is to be a yearling 
enterprise, the plan being to market the progeny of these cows 
when about eighteen months old. It is believed they can be 
made to weigh 1,000 pounds by that time. 





WINTER WHEAT SHOWS LARGE DECLINE 


pheengoeoaidd CROP REPORTS as of June 1 indicate that 

May was an unfavorable month for winter wheat. The 
condition of this crop was given as 77.9, against 88.8 the previous 
month. On this basis, a harvest of about 578,000,000 bushels 
is forecast—exactly the same amount as gathered in 1920— 
compared with 629,000,000 indicated on May 1. The heaviest 
losses have been in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Nebraska, but some 
decline in condition is reported from all the principal districts. 

Acreage of spring wheat is given as 9 per cent less than that 
of last year, and condition as 93.9—about the usual June 
average. These figures indicate a crop of about 251,000,000 
bushels, against a harvest of 209,000,000 bushels last year. 

Oats show only a slight change in acreage from 1920, but 
the condition—85.7—is the lowest June figure reported for more 
than ten years. It foreshadows a yield of around 1,405,000,000 
bushels, compared with 1,526,000,000 bushels last year. 


Foreign Crop Situation 


Estimates published by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome indicate a wheat crop in India for 1921 of 
253,051,000 bushels, which is 69.3 per cent of the 1920 harvest 
and 73.2 per cent of the average for the last five years. The 
area sown to wheat in Europe and North Africa is given as 
102.9 per cent of the 1920 area. Crop conditions in western and 
central Europe are reported to be generally good, though in 
some sections rain is badly needed. 


THE CALENDAR 

July 26-29, 1921—Frontier Days, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

August 27-September 10, 1921—Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, Can. 

September 5-10, 1921—Interstate Fair and Live Stock Show, 
Spokane, Wash. 

October 3-8, 1921—National Swine Show, Peoria, Ill. r 

October 27-November 2, 1921—Western Royal Live Stock Show, 
Spokane, Wash. 

November 5-12, 1921—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 

tion, Portland, Ore. 

November 12-18, 1921—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. . 

November 26-December 3, 1921—International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Chicago, III. 

January 14-21, 1922—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 
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CALL FOR MID-YEAR MEETING 
DENVER, COLO., June 15, 1921. 
To the Members of the American National Live Stock 
Association: 

At the Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the As- 
sociation, held in El Paso, Texas, January 12-14, 1921, 
the By-Laws were amended so as to provide for the hold- 
The 
amended section specified that ‘‘in the event that the An- 


ing, annually, of a General Mid-Year Meeting. 


nual Convention for any year is held at a point east of 
the Rocky Mountains, then the General Mid-Year Meeting 
shall be held in that year at a point west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and vice versa.”’ 

As the El Paso convention decided to hold the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Convention in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., in January, 1922, the Mid-Year Meeting is by the 
By-Laws automatically located at some point west of the 
Rocky Mountains, at a time and place to be decided by a 
ballot vote of the members of the Executive Committee 
Such a ballot vote has been 
taken, and the majority has voted for Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on August 26 and 27, 1921. 

Therefore, call is hereby made for a General Mid- 
Year Meeting of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Convention Hall of the Utah 
Hotel, August 26 and 27, 1921, commencing at 10 o’clock 
A. M. on Friday, August 26. These two days immediately 
precede the Annual Ram Sale conducted by the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, to be held at Salt Lake City 
August 29 to September 1, inclusive. : 


representing that territory. 
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The reasons for holding this Mid-Year Meeting, as 
stated in the resolution amending the By-Laws, are that 
‘‘the extended geographical distribution’’ of the com- 
ponent parts of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation ‘‘presents a serious obstacle to close conference 
and frequent discussion,’’ and that ‘‘a more complete ana 
systematic co-operation between its members and member 
associations is desirable,’’ through the medium of a Gen- 
eral Mid-Year Meeting to be held at some convenient 
point distant from the location of the Annual Convention. 

In brief, the intent js to enable those members and 
other stockmen who cannot conveniently attend the An- 
nual Convention to get together at the Mid-Year Meet- 
ing and thoroughly discuss the many problems confront- 
ing the live-stock industry, and take appropriate action 
thereon. 

It is therefore hoped that this, the first Mid-Year 
Meeting, will be well attended by those living west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and that many living east thereof will 
also find it possible to be present. 

An interesting program is being arranged. Every 
stockman is invited to attend. 


JOHN B. KENDRICK, 
T. W. TOMLINSON, President. 
Secretary. 


“DON’T SHOOT AT THE PIANIST! HE’S 
DOING HIS BEST” 
TRIKE CONDITIONS still prevail in Denver. In 
Si printers’ controversy both sides seem deter- 
mined to fight to a finish. Caught in the cross-fire 
of No Man’s Land, the helpless noncombatant who pays 
for the ammunition is doing what he can to minimize the 
damage. For further unavoidable delays and mechanical 
‘imperfections in our paper we ask our readers’ continued 
indulgence. 

On the threshold of its third year, THE PRODUCER 
pauses to thank its many friends for their generous sup- 
port during the two which have passed, and to reiterate 
its faith that the trials of the last twelvemonth will soon 
give way to better things. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
AY WITNESSED no marked change in the gen- 
M eral situation. Wholesale trade continues un- 
even, but prevailingly quiet, with industrial 
activities rather slackening in some lines, notably steel, 
where the depression is characterized by Charles M. 
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Schwab as ‘‘the worst in forty years.’’ Textiles are weak. 
Leather trades, on the other hand, have scored a slight 
gain. Building operations are again less active. Railroads 
show increased earnings, but are confronted with the pos- 
sibility of resistance to the recent wage cut. Here and there 
throughout the country labor has reluctantly chosen to 
accept a reduced scale, but the reported increase in the 
number of unemployed is largely due to voluntary idle- 
ness. 

Retail trade during the past month made a rather 
better showing than the wholesale and jobbing business, 
especially where an effort has been made to make prices 
look attractive to the buyer; but the impression prevails 
that retailers as a class have yet a considerable distance 
to travel in that direction. There are some indications of 
an approach to price stabilization. 

The live-stock market, as chronicled elsewhere in these 
columns, remains chaotic, with prices in some instances 
on the lowest plane in ten years. Prediction is made that 
the recent export demand for live cattle is about to peter 


out. The wool market shows somewhat increased activity, | 


and is expected to respond further to the new import 
duties. Hides have emerged from their prolonged hiber- 
nation in packers’ cellars and are moving into tanners’ 
vats at an accelerated pace. 

Crop prospects, on the whole, are favorable. Some 
considerable reduction in the winter-wheat acreage, how- 
ever, is reported. Cotton condition, with a reduction in 
area of from 25 to 33 per cent, is stated to be not much 
above last year’s low spot. 

The stock market has been tending downward, indus- 
trials dropping to lower levels. Foreign exchange, follow- 
ing its sudden spurt last month, has again receded. 
Money is firmer. 

Bradstreet’s index number, based on wholesale prices 
per pound of thirty-one articles used for food, for the 
week ending June 4, 1921, was $2.69, compared with $2.66 
for the previous week, $2.75 for the week ending May 7, 
and $4.87 for the week ending June 3, 1920. 


AT WASHINGTON 

ANY TEINGS happen at Washington that do not 
M get into the daily papers. The senators and rep- 
resentatives from the agricultural and live-stock 
states have formed an offensive and defensive alliance, re- 
gardless of party lines, and, together with the militant 
Secretary of Agriculture, ably assisted by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, are forcing greater consideration of 
the agricultural and live-stock interests. Gossip has it 
that there are to be no further efforts made to deflate 
prices on farm products by forcing liquidation. This, 
of course, assumes that such efforts have been made, and 
that they were largely responsible for the ruinous slump 
in values of farm products and live stock. All of which 

will be stoutly denied by some. 
“The Federal Reserve Board is under fire from Con- 
gress. Rumors are current that changes in the personnel 
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of the board will be made shortly. The progressive redis- 
count rate is slated for the discard. Many bills are pend- 
ing seeking to extend credit to stockmen. Just which 
one, if any, will pass is a guess. A bankers’ pool with a 
eapital of $50,000,000 is being projected to make loans on 
live-stock paper with a maturity not exceeding two and 
one-half years, at a rate of 8 per cent. Those favoring 
this plan believe it could be put into operation more 
speedily and work more satisfactorily than governmental 
aid through the Treasury Department, the War Finance 
Corporation, or any similar agency. 

As a result of repeated bombardments from Congress, 
the Federal Reserve Board will probably liberalize some 
of its policies and abandon certain unnecessary restric- 
tions tending to make rediscounts difficult, if not im- 
possible. The board has its ear to the ground. Governor 
Harding has made a trip through the West to size up the 
live-stock situation. 


THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 
HE LIVE STOCK MARKETING COMMITTEE 
l OF FIFTEEN, appointed by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, has submitted its report, 
which is printed in full elsewhere in this issue. The re- 
port will be submitted for consideration and approval 
at a general live-stock conference to be held later. 

The recommendations of the committee emphasize the 
importance of greater control by live-stock producers of 
their marketing agencies. It is held that through co-opera- 
tive selling agencies the expenses of marketing can be 
reduced, the service improved, receipts distributed more 
evenly, and prices stabilized. The committee expresses no 
desire to drive out the well-conducted commission com- 
panies already in existence, but hopes that the advent of 
co-operative selling agencies will result in a general im- 
provement of conditions. 

The committee is evidently impressed with the idea 
that the present selling agencies are ill equipped to con- 
tend with the highly organized buying forces of the 
packers, and that stockmen cannot reasonably expect much 
relief until the selling forces are as strongly intrenched as 
the buying end. The report of the Committee of Fifteen 
should be approved, as it promises some substantial re- 
forms toward a strengthening and unifying of the selling 
forces at the central markets. 


THE LIVE-STOCK RATE CASE 
T DENVER, June 1 and 2, 1921, before the Inter- 
A state Commerce Commission, the hearing was 
held on the general live-stock rate case known as 
Docket 12146, involving the reasonableness of all live-stock 
rates throughout the West. Many stockmen in the inter- 
mountain region were present and testified. The hearing 
adjourned to Chicago, June 6. Here other stockmen were 
heard, the railroads presented their side, and the hear- 
ing was concluded. The ease will be argued in Washing- 
ton on July 15. A decision should be rendered by August. 
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SHIPPINGBEEF TO PACKINGTOWN 





Neweastle’’ must be taking on a new mean- 

ing to Englishmen in these days of recurrent 
miners’ strikes, we on this side of the Atlantic, with all 
our own tribulations, are not quite ready for the idea of 
a fleet of British steamers unloading cargoes of British 
meat at the wharves of Chicago. Yet such a reversal of 
trade fortunes is actually beginning to oceupy the minds 
of English men of vision. In our May issue we quoted 
the prophecy of a writer in the London Daily Telegraph 
that ‘‘in a very few years the leading market for the beef 
of Ireland’s store cattle will be New York.’’ Enlarging 
upon this subject, another contributor to the same journal 
paints the following pleasant picture: 

If I am anywhere near right, the balance of economic profit 
might well make England, in its relation to America, a fatten- 
ing and an exporting country in place of an importing country, 
at least to all the great industrial seaboard centers, with their 
huge markets accessible by cheap water routes—markets such 
as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and possibly even to the 
great lake ports, such as Buffalo and Detroit—nay, if I dare 
make so bold, Chicago herself! Cheap store cattle, cheap maize, 
the competition of the cheap water routes—there, in a single 
sentence, is the future of our national policy for agriculture, 
England’s greatest industry of all. 

Since the English farmer in the past has been able 
or willing to produce but a fraction of the meat required 
to supply the home demand, the possibility of his ever 
becoming an exporter on an extensive scale seems too 
remote for serious consideration. Undoubtedly ‘‘cheap 
store cattle,’’ ‘‘cheap maize,’’ and ‘‘cheap water routes”’ 
go a long way. But, if most of the cattle to be fattened 
are to be brought over from western Canada (anticipating 
the removal of the embargo), and the bulk of the feed has 
to be shipped in from the United States and Argentina, 
aid the finished product must then be transported three 
thousand miles back across the ocean, there to run up 
against a substantial tariff wall, we fear that a consid- 
erable part of the original cheapness will have evaporated 
by the time the meat reaches the retail shops of our ‘‘ great 
industrial seaport centers’? to compete with the home- 
grown article. 

If we may hazard a prediction on our own account, 
it is that neither our cattle-raisers nor our meat-packers 
need be greatly disturbed over this threatened invasion. 
Should the day evér arrive when the United States can- 
not grow enough meat for its own people, the surplus 
countries from which it will draw the deficiency do not 

lie to the east of us. 


Wi vver THE PHRASE about ‘‘carrying coal to 


PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPANDING ITS 
QUARTERS 

T PORTLAND, Oregon, rapid progress is_ being 

A made on the buildings that are to house the 

Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, 

whose show this year is scheduled for November 5-12. 

The whole complex, when completed, will cover an area 


f 
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of ten acres, all under one roof—said to be the largest 
structure of its kind in this country. Besides the stock 
pavilions, there are a dairy-products section, a stadium 
with a seating capacity of 7,000, and a new exhibits build- 
ing to be devoted to agricultural machinery. An ambi- - 
tious project well conceived and energetically carried for- 
ward. 





MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN 1919 


HE IMMENSE PROPORTIONS of the meat-packing indus- 

try in the United States are strikingly brought out by 
figures recently made public by the Bureau of the Census. 
These figures, gathered from 1,305 establishments, show that 
in 1919 (the year covered by the federal census of January 
1, 1920) the packers paid out for raw materials, principally live 
stock, the enormous sum of $3,774,901,000. During the same 
twelvemonth they manufactured products from these materials 
valued at $4,246,290,000. Gross earnings were thus $471,389,000, 
while the cost of raw materials was 88.8 per cent of the value | 
of the finished products. In other words, for every dollar’s 
worth of products sold the packers paid out about 89 cents for 
raw materials, chiefly in the form of live animals. 

In the case of beef, while the packers in 1919 paid out 
$1,055,319,000 for 10,818,000 head of cattle, the meat products 
derived from them had a value of only $875,166,000, or $180,- 
153,000 less than the cost of the animals. Whatever margin 
of profit was realized on this branch of the business was due 
to the sale of by-products. 

The subjoined table exhibits the number of the different 
kinds of animals killed by packers during 1919 and 1914, total 
amount paid for these, and average cost per animal: 


: No. Slaughtered Amt. Paid Av. Cost 
Beeves—1919 ....10,818,000 $1,055,495,000 $97.57 
1914 .... 7,149,000 490,108,000 68.55 


Calves— 1919 .... 4,395,000 95,720,000 21.79 
1914 .... 2,019,000 27,623,000 13.68 
Sheep— 1919 ....13,523,000 146,965,000 10.87 
1914 ....15,952,000 84,813,000 5.32 
Hogs— 1919 ....44,519,000 1,757,491,000 39.48 


1914 ....34,442,000 597,098,000 13.34 


TRUSTEES INSPECTING STOCK-YARDS 


N A TOUR OF INSPECTION of the principal stock-yard 

properties of the country, Henry W. Anderson, of Rich- 
mond, Va., and George Sutherland, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
appointed trustees of the Armour and Swift interests by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, visited the 
Denver Union Stock Yards recently. They were accom- 
panied by Henry W. Galloway, assistant to the At- 
torney-General, and officials of the various stock-yards. The 
object of the trip is to inform themselves fully as to the 
character and value of the property placed in their hands, 
which, under the terms of the Palmer decree and the court de- 
cisions based thereon, is to be disposed of within a year, pro- 
vided a fair and reasonable price can be obtained. From Denver 
the party proceeded to Kansas City. 

It is reported that efforts are being made to form a syndi- 
cate to take over and operate the yards, and that details of this 
plan may soon be ready for submission to the court at Wash- 
ington. The present unfavorable condition of the securities 
market may, however, cause the postponement of this arrange- 
ment. 


Open air, open door, open shop, open covenants, and open 
minds are all desirable, but the country is suffering still from 
open mouths.—Wall Street Journal. 








THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weather conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
it your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications. to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 








‘‘WHERE ARE WE AT?’’ 


‘ Det Rio, Texas, May 31, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Under “What Is the Matter with the Live-Stock Business?” 
or similar captions, interesting articles have recently been 
published. Probably, like many others, I have found this more 
than an interesting study for nearly forty years, since open- 
range and free-grass conditions prevailed in Texas. When those 
conditions changed there became “something the matter with 
the livestock business,” and apparently the “matter” has con- 
tinued at intervals, including the present, and is now due to 
conditions somewhat similar to those which existed in the 
eighties. 

Prior to that time the ranchmen had built up their herds 
at little expense, comprising low wages, rough fare, light per- 
sonal taxes, and a few cow ponies. Interest was high, but the 
required money was available, and no concern was felt except 
for water and grass. The stockman brought to his bank his 
accumulated mail, check stubs, bills of sale, etc., wrapped in a 
slicker and tied with a rope, and a bank clerk did his book- 
keeping. There was no income tax to consider, and the book- 
keeping was not complicated. Loans were made, renewed, or 
paid according to purchases or sales of stock. The latter was 
often delivered to buyers at the owner’s corral. A three-year-old 
steer at thirty dollars had cost little to raise, so paid a good 
profit, and all were satisfied. 

Then came the change from “free grass,” and stockmen had 
to buy or lease their range, build fences, drill wells, pump 
water, and feed or lose stock in winter. Formerly unknown 
expenses accumulated fast. Liabilities increased proportion- 
ately, and before they realized the consequences many stockmen 
were broke. Liquidation followed without regard to seasons, 
conditions, or persons. “Everyone for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost;” and the devil got many of them. 

Other qualifications than riding a bronco, throwing a rope, 
marking a calf, frying meat, mixing biscuit, and sleeping under 
the stars became essential to the business, and a new class of 
investors, and new methods of investing and marketing, fol- 
lowed. Incidental expenses had developed in the live-stock busi- 
ness, and are to this day so large that only under the most 
favorable conditions and markets can a profit be realized. Few 
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who are engaged in it benefit sufficiently by the operation of 
their business to take much out, despite economy, close applica- 


tion, and persistence. No class of men display more nerve. 
When prosperous it is mostly through enhanced value of their 
lands, often for other than grazing purposes. The equity in 
such land is largely their basis for credit upon which operat- 
ing capital is borrowed, secured by a mortgage.on the stock in 
which the money is invested. As these loans are at a rate of 
interest often in excess of profit on the investment, in that 


case the more they have of them the worse they are off. . 


When the limit of such conditions will be reached, and what 
will follow, is a problem of wide concern, affecting the stock- 
man, the banker, the packer, and the consumer. It is a uni- 
versal interest. 

This industry that is the source of 10 per cent per annum 
interest, paid in advance and compounded every six months, 
is worthy of consideration and preservation. Live-stock 
bankers must realize this with concern, and do what they con- 
sistently can to maintain it. 

The extent to which the packers can and will help sup- 
port this business, which is as essential to them as are their 
own plants, will probably be governed by their interests. They 
buy for cash, at their own price, stock that is offered, regard- 
less of the owner’s profit or loss; and the owner does nothing 
to protect that price or regulate shipments. Will the requested 
government supervision of the packers’ business change this in 
favor of the seller? Is it reasonable to, expect benefits with 
the packers’ profits reduced by the loss of valuable side lines? 
Have not their lost profits gone elsewhere than to the stock- 
man? Thus far the stockman realizes no benefit from the 
changes. 


The stockman’s problem is, with borrowed capital, to 
conform to a market of receding values and retain his solvency. 
He finds himself dependent upon two warm friends, the banker 
and the packer—both necessary. The money comes from one 
and goes to the other. Both are anxious for his success, but 
consider their own interests first. Who does not? The banker 
is the stockman’s essential partner—a sort of holder of secured 
preferred stock that, including present interest, doubles with- 
in seven years. The stockman takes the risk and loss, or 
profit above the 10 per cent interest, if there is such profit. 
Otherwise the stockman must be regarded as a “middleman” 
between banker and packer, with a “rake-off” or “rake-out,” as 
conditions may be. The banker is safe so long as there is any- 
thing left of the stockman. 


It is primarily the stockman’s business, and of such vital 
importance to him that not a feature should be disregarded. 
It is interesting to inquire into its progress and its improve- 
ment in methods and conditions generally. 

The loudest complaint seems to be against prices. In the 
recent fluctuations the live-stock market followed others up and 
led them down, being composed of stragglers. It is well known 
what happens to a straggling army. So long as there is no 
concerted action to regulate prices and shipments, what kind 
of a market can be expected? A condition developed in this 
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border town of Del Rio that shows how things go with the 
stockman. Del Rio is a gateway and supply point to a wide 
territory. Cal Selfish is one of many who come here for ranch 
hands—at this location Mexicans. By the railroad Mexican 
labor is paid periodically after wages are earned; from the 
ranchmen the Mexicans require an advance; $10 was the 
established amount. Selfish, in order to get an advantage 
over other ranchmen, offers $20 advance. Si Easy, a neighbor, 
learns how Selfish cut in ahead of him, and makes the same 
advance, all through a Mexican employment office; for in 
this respect, as in others, the stockmen have no combination 
or representation, and the Mexicans are quick to profit by such 
incident and collectively stand out for $20 advance. Thus for 
a temporary individual benefit a market becomes demoralized. 
This is only one example. In some instances stockmen have 
bid $30 advance. If these poor peons did not co-operate better 
than the stockmen do, they would starve. 

If there is any way out for the stockmen other than by 
co-operation, it is not manifest. We have not now the alluring 
“cattle kings’ and “stock barons” of forty years ago to entice 
into the present crippled livestock business new investors with 
capital. That romance has vanished, and the wonder now is: 
How is the business to recuperate? As a resort we are on the 
panacea of protection. It seems easier to ask the government 
for remedies than to make them. 

On a basis of interests at large, let us consider some of 
these proposed remedies. With ranges idle, the country scant 
of stock and confronted with shortage, a heavy duty is asked 
on cattle to restrict importation. Mexico is probably the 
country which such duty will most affect, and Mexico now 
affords a market for our beeves. An increased reciprocal duty, 
if imposed, will curtail that market. If tariff is for protec- 
tion, why not also protect hides, and so help the poor stock- 
man? Is there any reason except the influence of a powerful 
leather trust? 

I am an old man. My experience includes the wide scope 
of twenty years at wholesale credit desks in New York and 
Chicago, and I have never known another business with condi- 
tions like this. 

Despite discouragement in almost every line, the future 
seems to assure reaction, with reward for those who go “through 
the fire’ and have nerve and facilities to “stay in the game.” 
This should be with an all-around, get-together, helpful, encour- 
aging, considerate spirit; and, rather than shift the blame upon 
others, take it upon ourselves and so try, by united efforts, 
materially to better all conditions. 

Rocer M. BASSETT. 


FORTY-CENT VEAL FROM FOUR-CENT CALVES 


WapswortH, TEXAS, May 22, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The cattleman is in a helva fix, and matters seem to be 
getting worse all the time. Unless we get relief soon, the 
industry will be killed. But while the producer is being forced 
to sell his stock at scandalously low figures, the consumer is 
being charged outrageous prices for the dressed meat. One 
instance: 

On April 28 I sold in the Fort Worth stock-yards seventy- 
four Brahma calves, averaging 280 pounds, at an average price 
of 4 cents a pound. The next day, at Dallas, I paid a butcher 
40 cents a pound for round steak from exactly the same class 
of meat. That, as I reckon it, is an advance of 1,000 per cent! 

There should be some way to correct this crying injustice. 
The middleman is unquestionably profiteering, and should be 
prosecuted. 

W. M. SELKIRK. 
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ARE THE PACKERS SUFFERING FROM 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE HEART? 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS, May 28, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In the famous divorce decree of December 18, 1919, by the 
terms of which the packers were forever dissociated from “all 
unrelated lines,” no mention, so far as I can remember, was 
made of lard substitutes. Perhaps it was thought that the re- 
lationship between hog fat and cottonseed oil was sufficiently 
close to warrant their exemption; possibly, also, their revenue- 
producing qualities were not entirely overlooked when it was 
agreed to exclude them from the list of tabooed articles. What- 
ever the reason, when the Big Five affixed their signatures to 
the document barring their ambition to become general food- 
purveyors to the nation, the right to manufacture and sell sub- 
stitutes for hog fat remained with them—a right which they 
have continued to exploit to its utmost possibilities, in frank 
contradiction of their oft-expressed solicitudé for the welfare of 
the stockman, whose interests they have so long and loudly de- 
clared to be identical with their own. 


Nor are the packers, whenever a worth-while purpose may 
be served, by any means loath to admit that the increasing use 
of lard substitutes is a very serious menace to the hog-raiser. 
I have before me a copy of the Hampshire Advocate of April 
15, 1921. On page 5 of that issue appears a letter signed by 
Leslie Orear, of the Publicity Bureau of Armour & Co., from 
which I quote the following paragraphs: 


“The rapid increase in the use of vegetable-oil shortenings 
as substitutes for lard has brought about a situation which 
is working distinctly to the disadvantage of the farmer who 
raises hogs. Now and heretofore the packers have been able 
to give a liberal credit to the live cost of hogs through their 
returns from the sale of lard as an edible by-product. If the 
inroads on lard sales are unduly increased, it will be quite 
necessary that that credit be lessened, and the packers will not 
be in a position to offer the farmer so much money for the 
live hog. 


“We submit to you the following article as an interesting 
discussion of the situation that now confronts both the packer 


‘and the farmer as the result of the widespread use of lard 


substitutes.” 


The article in question is then reproduced. It is headed 
“Cut Down the Lard;” but this caption I strongly suspect the 
editor of the Advocate to have added on his own account, in 
his laudable zeal to boost the particular breed of swine which 
his journal champions. In reality the article, far from being a 
plea for a leaner type of hog, from beginning to end urges the 
importance of stimulating the demand fcr lard. It leads off 
in this fashion: 

“Efforts of manufacturers of lard substitutes that are made 
from vegetable oils to replace lard with those substitutes have 
become so active that they are beginning to have a direct bear- 
ing upon the price which the live-stock man is getting and is 
going to get fer his hogs... . If it [the lard] is not disposed 
of at a price which is in keeping with the total cost to produce 
pork products, the price of the lean pork certainly will have 
to bear a greater portion of the production costs, and, in all 
probability, the price which the farmer receives for his live 
animal will be proportionately reduced.” 

After describing how the shortage of lard during the war 
led to the extensive use of vegetable-oil shortenings, and how 
“many millions of dollars were spent [by whom?] in advertis- 
ing those substitutes for lard,” until the campaign “virtually 
became an anti-lard crusade,” the article proceeds to point out 
the necessity, now that this abnormal situation is ended and 
the market is flooded with vegetable oils, of changing all this 
by creating a new demand for lard—a demand which “must be 
strengthened if the live price of hogs is to maintain a satis- 
factory basis.” 
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“The relative cheapness of lard—which is, after all, the 
superior shortening and frying fat—should be the assurance 
that the demand for it will reach proper economic proportions 
in the near future; but in the meantime it is something for the 
public, as well as the live-stock man and the packer, to think 
about.” 


If I am not mistaken, the live-stock man is doing consid- 
erable thinking along this line. And he is also asking the 
question what his versatile and affectionate friend, the packer, 
is doing, or proposing to do, to help him get into his own (which, 
as everybody knows, is likewise the packer’s), and to stop 
these pernicious “inroads on lard sales.” The answer is found 
in the May 21 number of the National Provisioner, the official 
organ of the Institute of American Meat Packers. Here Thomas 
E. Wilson, president of the institute, in addressing the delegates 
to the convention of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago last month, is quoted as emphasizing 
the community of interests between the packers and the oil men, 
and assuring the latter of continued co-operation: 

“ COMMON INTEREST WITH OIL MEN 

“We feel an interest in your work, a very keen one— pos- 
sibly a> selfish one. We are handlers of a great quantity of 
your product. We have taken a great interest in the develop- 
ment of it from the start, as you men know. Cottonseed oil 
came in direct competition, originally, with our hog fats, lard; 
and it might have been the natural thing for us to have opposed 
the development of the cottonseed oil, but you men know that 
was not the case. You know that our experts and our scientific 
men in our laboratories went to work on the proposition, and 
helped you to develop it, and helped you to make out of it 


what it is today; and we are glad to go on with you in that 
direction.” (Italics mine.) 


The “common interest” which thus in equal measure ties 
the packers to the stock-raisers and to their competitors—to the 
extent that both carry grist to the packers’ mill—is further 
illumined when we turn to the advertising pages of the same 
issue of the National Provisioner, in an endeavor to ascertain 
what Armour & Co. may be doing to convince the public of the 
“superiority” and “relative cheapness” of lard as compared with 
vegetable shortenings’, so strongly stressed by the representa- 
tive of that firm quoted above. We find it in a full-page adver- 
tisement of one of Armour’s most meritorious substitute pro- 
ducts, “made from the purest of vegetable fat,” which “has defi- 
nitely proved its superiority in every test.” This ingenuous 
testimonial is balanced by a similar hymn in praise of a similar 
product put out by Wilson & Co., whose all-around virtues are 
heightened by “the fact that it is so economical.” 

From the National Provisioner I also learn that lard sub- 
stitutes manufactured in the United States during 1920 con- 
stituted no less than 34 per cent of the total lard and lard- 
substitute production. Surely this is a figure to make one pause 
and ponder! For, while it is true that at present there is con- 
siderable export demand for lard, it can by no means be taken 
for granted that this will continue as Europe’s-swine herds are 
being restored to their normal strength. Building up the do- 
mestic market by all legitimate means seems to me to be the 
only logical and safe course to pursue. To what extent the hog- 
raiser can count on the packers to help him accomplish this, 
the above extracts will suggest. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from quoting an editorial 
in the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal of May 12, having ref 
erence to this same matter: . 

“JUST WORDS? 

“It would be interesting to know how the packer can justify 
his policy of manufacturing and selling lard substitutes. They 
compete directly with the products of the hog-grower, and 
somewhere we seem to recall having heard the affirmation that 
the interests of the packer and the producer are one and the 
same thing, and that therefore the packer is the producer’s 


best friend. It is possible that this is another case of ‘the lady 
doth protest too much’?” 


MicHaAeEt H. Durry. 


IDAHO REPORTS BEST CONDITIONS IN YEARS 


Mackay, IpAHO, May 27, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Idaho has been blessed with unusual spring rains, which 
have made for the very best range conditions that we have 
enjoyed for the past seven years. Cattle have wintered exceed- 
ingly well, and, owing to the mildness of the winter, much hay 
is left throughout the state. Ranchers are assured of an 
abundant water supply, which guarantees the producers a 
bumper hay crop. 

Ranch labor is more plentiful, and at a lower figure, than 
has prevailed since the beginning of the war; but a great many 
Idaho producers are doing all their own work, producing at 
the very minimum of cost, going back to conditions as they 
existed years ago. 

Idaho stockmen sold off closer last fall than for many years 
past, and I believe the cattle supply in the state is at least one- 
third below normal. Our membership in the Idaho State Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association is reporting an extraordinarily 
good calf crop so far. This, in connection with the excellent 
range conditions now existing, would indicate an early and 
courageous start on the come-back to normal conditions, so far 
as production is concerned. With cheaper labor, cheaper feed, 
and a reduction in freight rates, we feel that the live-stock 
industry can and will come back into its own. 

With the consumption of meats 40 per cent below normal, 
as has recently been stated by a high authority, many Idaho 
producers feel that something must be done to change this 
condition before we can expect much improvement in the 
markets. Many are insisting that the producers ask the big 
packers to go into the retail meat business, in order that the 
product of the range may reach the consumer in the most 
economical manner possible. It does look as if the packers and 
the producers of live stock should be big enough to overcome 


the evil of high retail prices. Unless meat can be got to the 


consumer at a lower price, there is not much prospect of an 
increased meat consumption. As it is now, stockmen are offer- 
ing cattle at a price a great deal lower than the cost of pro- 
duction; and no one can long live under such conditions. 


In general, the situation in Idaho is extremely good for 
the production of meat animals. This part of the Northwest 
is now in a position to produce at a minimum cost. The 
country is all right, and the producers have not lost their 
nerve, but they are greatly discouraged by the present market 
conditions and the unwarranted lack of consumption. This 
seems to be the general Idaho view. 

L. E. DILLINGHAM, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Idaho State Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association. 


MONTANA RANGE IN FLOURISHING CONDITION 


Hetena, Mont., May 24, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The month of May, from the view-point of stock-growers, 
has been ideal in our section of the country. Every county in 
the state has enjoyed generous rains, and range and crop 
prospects are excellent. Under normal conditions, and judging 
from present indications, this would certainly be a bumper year 
for Montana. What we shall have to sell this fall will be 
of the best quality that we have offered for years. Montana 
ranges are greatly understocked; consequently our beef and 
mutton export will be far short of normal. With the abundance 
of forage now assured, it is unfortunate that we have not the 
live stock to convert grass into dollars. 


E. A. P. 
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UTAH RANGE IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


Sat LAKE City, UTan, May 25, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Range conditions throughout Utah are excellent, and cattle 
are in fine condition after a mild, open winter. Some cattle 
have been sold this spring, principally steers, but there is still 
a large number of feeding and breeding stock held awaiting 
buyers. Probably abrogation of the last advance in freight 
rates on live stock would greatly help to relieve the situation. 
Although a large majority of the cattle-growers are in financial 
distress, there are only a few involuntary liquidations. 

On May 7, 1921, a meeting was held at Salt Lake City 
between forest officials and cattle- and wool-growers of Utah, 
where the matter of range appraisal and reclassification of 
grazing lands was discussed. The stockmen protested against 
any increase in grazing fees, arguing that present fees are too 
high by 25 per cent. The live-stock industry of this country 
should be fostered and not penalized. The Australian govern- 
ment assists wool-growers by drilling wells and increasing the 
water supply in arid regions for range flocks. 

An interesting article in the Daily Drovers’ Telegram of 
Kansas City was read at the meeting, telling about the return 
to Kansas City of a former cattle-buyer after an absence of four 
years as manager of a large live-stock and packing company 
in Paraguay. After an interesting account of his experiences 
in that country, and live-stock conditions in general, the article 
related how a native Indian chief had exchanged 50,000 acres 
of grazing lands for a shotgun. At a time when competition 
like this must be met, we in the United States are facing an 
increase in grazing fees on the national forests and a reduction 
in the protective limit for cattle in permits (some of our permits 
are for four or five head). It is true that we are nearer the 
markets, but the South Americans have the advantage of water 
rates on dressed, frozen meats. It is to be hoped that the 
emergency tariff law will bring some relief in this quarter. 


THOMAS REDMOND, 
Secretary, Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA STILL IN NEED OF RAIN 


Dovuetas, Ariz., May 22, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Conditions here in the southern part of Arizona are still 
bad. We have not yet had enough rain to do us any good, and 
live stock consequently is in poor condition. It looks now as 
if we shall have to await the regular summer rainy season, 
which should begin in July. 

F. P. Moore. 





WOOL MOVEMENTS IN APRIL 


ONSUMPTION OF WOOL in the United States in April, 
1921, amounted to: domestic, 23,561,000 pounds; foreign, 
22,692,000 pounds; total, 46,253,000 pounds. This compares with 
40,828,000 pounds for March. 
Imports of wool in April (including mohair) totaled 
65,336,241 pounds. The countries from which the largest quan- 
tities arrived were: 


TIMI aici} Hise 'g 3 wea WS Ee ede sa ee 15,446,200 
NI che Pak Ge trate: che oa ie dei medio be ae 9,288,942 
ET amis Wakdce arrvash awa hea alan pate aie 7,960,790 
MII 2 oins bo Sae a cal k ae aaa a aed ne 7,041,698 
WENN ouch hae daedk eee eccaeabcweaeee 6,922,505 
Eeracie (OUtM ARMOR. 630c 6 ii oc ces eS 6,776,538 
PTT shick cat © Sed Sd lars was AS 6,524,518 
PEIN (5 chat Sitesi te eaa-dk nav aun ees 2,509,672 


According to the Bureau of Markets, the world’s wool pro- 
duction is now on a 93 per cent pre-war basis, while consump- 
tion is only about 70 per cent of pre-war normal. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY W. A. ANDERSON 


WaASHIneaTon, D. C., June 5, 1921. 
HE PASSAGE by the House of the Haugen bill as reported 
by the committee, without a roll-call, is taken as an indica- 
tion that packer-control legislation will be passed by Congress 
in the very near future, as it was the failure of the House 


- leaders to give this legislation a parliamentary status that pre- 


vented the passage of the Senate Bill at the last session. Early 
action on the Senate bill, which was favorably reported by 
the unanimous vote of the Agricultural Committee, is indicated 
by notice which Senator Norris, chairman of the committee, 
served on the Senate June 4 that the bill would be called up 
immediately following the passage of the army .appropriation 
bill, which will be considered during the present week. While 
there has been no doubt concerning the action of the Senate 
this session, in view of the large majority by which the bill 
passed that body at. the last session, the unanimous report of 
the committee is taken as an indication of the collapse of the 
opposition, and it would not be surprising if the measure passed 
without a roll-call. In view of the fact that the House and 
Senate bills do not differ essentially, it is believed that they 
can readily be reconciled. Roth bills place the administration 
of the law under the Secretary of Agriculture, which was the 
provision of the first packer-control bill introduced by Senator 
Kendrick. No public announcement has come from the White 
House, but it has been intimated that President Harding is 
not opposed to reasonable regulatory legislation, and it is be- 
lieved that he will sign the bill when it comes before him. 


Chairman Fordney, of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, hopes to report the permanent tariff bill not later 
than the middle of the present month. There is, however, no 
unanimity of opinion among the members of the majority party 
as to the form the new tariff should take, and Congress is look- 
ing forward to long-drawn-out debates. Legislative forecasters 
predict that the bill will not reach the Senate before the latter 
part of July. One of the tangles of the tariffi is the Longworth 
resolution which would make the schedules of the new tariff 
operative as soon as the bill is reported. There is a wide 
divergence of opinion in respect to the merits of this resolu- 
tion, which is sure to become the storm center as soon as the 
bill is called up for consideration. 

Lengthy hearings on tax revision have been concluded by 
the Senate Finance Committee, which is now holding execu- 
tive sessions to consider the form of the bill. The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, which held exhaustive hear- 
ings on tax revision at the last session, has given no considera- 
tion to the subject during the present session, and will not 
until after the tariff bill has been reported. 

An interesting development during the present session has 
been the organization of “blocs,” representing the coalition of 
the liberal elements in both parties, to further progressive legis- 
lation. The agricultural “bloc,” interested in measures of pri- 
mary importance to live-stock and agricultural producers, is 
perhaps the strongest of these. It is composed of senators and 
representatives from the West and South. A phase of this de- 
parture from representation on purely party lines is that it 
places leaders on important questions in a position to exercise 
a dominant influence, without regard to their party affiliation. 


The passage by the Senate of the Curtis bill, providing for 


. the transfer of $50,000,000 from the Treasury to the federal 


land banks upon the request of the Federal Farm Loan Board, to 
be used as a revolving fund to facilitate loans in the interim of 
bond issues, will contribute to the easement of the agricultural 
credit situation somewhat, if the bill passes the House, as it 
is predicted it will. However, this amount, when spread over 





the entire country, is infinitesimal when compared with the 
need. 

According to a statement issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, $1,950,000 of the $2,000,000 appropriated by the last 
Congress for seed-purchase loans in drought-stricken districts 
had been loaned on May 1 to approximately 14,000 farmers. 
While the final report has not yet been received, it is indicated 
that the administrative expenses of making these loans would 
not exceed $15,000, of which $5,000 is represented in filing fees 
for mortgages. 

At the request of Senator Kendrick, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has ruled, in the specific case on which the appeal was 
made, that American cattle which had gone into Canada for 
maturing prior to the enactment of the emergency tariff would 
be permitted to return duty-free, upon the owner submitting 
proper proof identifying the cattle. 

* * “- 

[On May 27 President Harding affixed his signature to the 
emergency tariff bill, which immediately became a law. It will 
operate for six months, unless the permanent measure is put 
into effect earlier. The rates were not changed in conference. 
Duties are provided on about thirty articles (see the January 
PRODUCER), With compensatory duties on manufactures there- 
from. The bill contains an anti-dumping clause. 

Expectations are that the permanent tariff bill will be 
reported out late this month or early in July. Little has 
transpired as to its provisions. It is understood, however, that 
hides have been put on the free list, and organizations of 
western stockmen have taken prompt action to protest this 
decision. 

The McFadden-Kenyon rural credits and multiple insur- 
ance bill has been indorsed by the agricultural Senate “bloc” 
above referred to. The purpose of this bill is “to standardize 
paper for agricultural production in the open market” and “to 
furnish sound and economic insurance of every kind as security 
for the poor man” who needs credit for agricultural production. 
Two separate corporations—a Rural Credit Society and a Mul- 
tiple Insurance League—are provided for by special federal 
charter. The bill has the support of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Agricultural Editors’ Association, and numerous 
live-stock organizations. 

On May 21 a bill was introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative N. J. Sinnott, of Oregon, for the relief of the live- 
stock industry. It authorizes the War Finance Corporation to 
make loans to banks, trust companies, live-stock loan companies, 
etc., having advanced money to breeders and feeders, accepting 
the notes of these latter as security. 

A joint resolution, introduced by Senator Lenroot, of Wis- 
consin, provides for a congressional Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry, to consist of ten members—five to be named 
by the Vice-President and five by the Speaker of the House. 
The commission is to investigate the causes of the present 
agricultural conditions, the reasons for the difference between 
prices paid the producer and those charged the consumer, the 
relation between farm prices and prices of other commodities, 
and problems connected with credit facilities, marketing, and 
transportation. 

On June 16 the Norris packer-regulation bill came to a vote 
in the Senate and was defeated by a majority of three—37 
to 34, many senators being absent. A new bill, introduced by 
Senator Sterling, of South Dakota, vesting supervisory powers 
in the Federal Trade Commission instead of in a special Live 
Stock Commission, suffered defeat on the following day, by a 
vote of 33 to 31. The Senate thereupon turned its attention 
to the Haugen bill, sent over from the House, and, with a few 
changes, passed that measure by a vote of 45 to 21. The Dill 
is now in conference, and agreement on its final form is iooked 
for at an early date.—Eprror. ] 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET AT BEGINNING OF JUNE 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Curicaco, Itu., June 1, 1921. 

HAT PERENNIAL PROBLEM, “What’s the matter with the 

cattle market?” is still in the category of unanswered in- 
terrogatories. It might be appropriately passed up to the pro- 
verbial Philadelphia lawyer; for something always has been, 
and possibly always will be, the matter with that market, mak- 
ing allowance for a few notable exceptions. May promised an 
era of good feeling; it proved a period of disappointment, espec- 
ially to owners of heavy cattle; and the June prospect is any- 
thing but alluring. So many adverse influences are effective 
that what the trade knows as a “rotten” market has come to 
be regarded as inevitable. 


Feeders Still Taking Losses 


The big packer is still in the “lame duck” class. Whenever 
a pace is set (and that occurs at rare intervals) the small killer 
does it. Rarely in the stormy history of the trade has the 
market displayed such pronounced lack of buying power. Last 
fall, when the packer developed his present limp and was 
walking the floor nights wrestling with the inventory-loss prob- 
lem, the feeder inserted his prop under the market, maintain- 
ing prices even with contracted credit. What he would have 
done, had he been able to secure all the money he needed, may 
be inferred. The debacle in Colorado sheep-feeding circles is a 
convincing answer. All winter the feeder has been taking his 
inventory loss, and June found that process far from com- 
plete. The packer, on the other hand, has passed the turn in 
the road, having no further use for red ink. In fact, he is 
already realizing on hides and by-product—more, in some cases, 
than the stuff was figured at when inventory losses were esti- 
mated; and he is selling his beef at prices that show a profit, 
regardless of what by-product realizes. This was forced on him, 
the alternative being bankruptcy. The feeder invaded dangerous 
waters when the packer was already charting a safe-harbor 
course; which explains why the beef-maker is still wrestling 
with vicissitude, while the killer is putting his craft in shape 
after the storm. 


Improvement of Short Duration 


When the lowest price level of the season was reached on 
Monday, April 25, trade diagnosticians ventured the assurance 
that the worst was over; somewhat timidly, it is true, but they 
were expected to say something, and no other attitude was 
possible. This idea was more or less generally accepted, as 
indicated by a rising feeder and stocker trade, which is always 
a barometer of popular opinion. “Remember how the market 
went skyward after the slump of May, 1920,” admonished the 
weary optimists. This looked logical; and, as supply dimin- 
ished, hope revived. Big bullocks that declined to $7.75 per cwt. 
late in April gradually advanced to $8.75, and in instances to 
$9. Exporters displayed more activity. The big packers, at 
intervals, developed normal interest in the market; but their 
gait was uncertain, and, after values had gained a dollar per 
ewt., selling pressure was resumed by the country. The plain, 
heavy steer, which “gets by” when demand is fairly healthy 
and supply not excessive, was again forced to take punishment. 
At $8.75 to $9 demand petered out. At $8 to $8.25 they found 
buyers; but, as many cost $10 or more when laid in last fall, the 
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finishing operation has been costly to the feeder. This money 
was lost last fall when the cattle were laid in. Just who was 
to blame will never be definitely determined. Possibly the 
whole disastrous experience was unavoidable, but at this junc- 
ture the man who is congratulating himself on his deep sagacity 
is he who was unable to “raise the wind” last fall. It was 
a case of lack of credit being an actual asset. 


Industrial Depression Principal Factor 


Diagnosing the present course of the market, responsibility 
must be laid at the door of our old acquaintance, Industrial 
Stagnation. Possibly you can recall conditions as they existed 
back in 1914, about the time Germany threw its monkey wrench 
into the international gear case. Then, as now, building was 
practically suspended all over the United States; every indus- 
trial center was the scene of enforced human indolence; buying 
power was curtailed, and tariff uncertainty posed as an added 
aggravation. Present conditions are not entirely analogous, 
as much of the present industrial stagnation is due to the bull- 
headed attitude of organized labor, which refuses to accept de- 
flation that is inevitable. Today the potential buying power 
of the country is vastly greater than in 1914, but until such 
artificial obstacles as have been created are surmounted, relief 
is improbable. 


Big Steer Heaviest Sufferer 


As is always the case in such emergencies, good cattle have 
been hit hardest. The case may be summarized by a statement 
that all the qualitied cattle with weight have lost money; lights 
and middle-weights have either paid their way or show little 
loss; while bovine trash has given a good account of itself in 
the feed-lot. When the heavy cattle that were laid in on the 
high market last fall have gone to the shambles, the situation 
will improve—at least so far as balancing accounts is con- 
cerned. All through the present stress and strain inferiority 
and mediocrity have been equal to a better market performance 
than quality. A big steer with quality has had a reasonably 
reliable outlet at the price; lacking quality, it has never pos- 
sessed stable value or assurance of a clearance. Little 600- to 
800-pound steers with no pride of ancestry have been eligible 
to $7.50 and $7.75 per cwt., while heavy cattle have had to 
take $8.25, their beef costing less on the hooks than that of 
trash. Bullocks weighing 1,700 to 1,800 pounds—good enough 
for a stock show, if the rules of that game did not now exclude 
everything older than two years—have sold at $8.25 to $8.35, 
and they were of standard western breeding. The moral is 
plain: Feeders should give big cattle a wide berth. Let the 
other fellow finish them, even if he does occasionally make a 
dollar in the operation. It is a sphere which the average man 
converting corn into beef should avoid. 


Close of May Showed No Upward Trend 


The last week of May found the market little better than 
during the rout a month previous. Most of the corn-fed steers 
were on a. $7.75 to $8.50 basis. A few prime yearlings were 
able to wriggle past the $9 line, but they were distinct special- 
ties, $8.75 to $8.85 stopping prime 1,400-pound steers worth 
$10.50 to $10.75 at the high point in March. Under present 
conditions tops may be ignored, as the $9 to $9.50 grades con- 
stitute a handful of practically purebred yearlings. A com- 
parison between present values and the corresponding period 
in recent years follows: 


Top Bulk 
SNE Cdatee wis eae was $ 925 $ 7.50 to $ 8.65 
pe REED Ce RC rence ror 14.00 11.25 to 1300 
BE cage otek aelaene hes 17.00 13.25 to 15.25 
i A ere ce beri 17.75 13.75 to 19.00 
BPE Schalcaaee st ceh canes 13.70 10.75 to 12.75 
Meee cities tesndesataws 11.05 9.25 to 10.50 


9.16 


Se 





Values Lowest in Nine Years 


Current values are the lowest since 1912, and about $2.50 
per cwt. below the average of the last decade—as closely as 
averages can be approximated. In other branches of the market 
less vicissitude has developed than in the case of steers, al- 
though the canner market has been literally shot to pieces, and 
the whole country appears to have been unloading bulls. The 
proportion of cows and heifers has been small, and especially 
in the case of yearling heifers that trade has been active, little 
600- to 700-pound heifers selling as high as prime heavy steers. 
A spread of $5.50 to $7.50 has bought most of the fair-to-good 
dressed beef cows, $6 to $8 buying the bulk of the heifers, al- 
though an occasional prime cow reached $8 or better, and choice 
heifers registered as high as $9.50. Bologna bulls have been 
a drug at $4.50 to $5.25, and fat bulls above $6.50 have been 
rare. Canning cows at $2.25 to $2.50 indicate the depths to 
which that market has descended, due to congestion of govern- 
ment canned goods in distributive channels, necessitating prac- 
tical suspension of canning operations. 


Stocker Trade Stagnating 


The stock-cattle market has been a stagnant affair since 
the deceptive March rise, when the country bought not wisely 
but too well. In fact, feeders were in no small measure re- 
sponsible for that brief boom, putting up competition on fleshy 
steers with killers that, in the light of recent events, proves 
to have been doubtful judgment. A unique phase of feeder 
trade has been the purchase of corn-fed cattle weighing any- 
where from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds by the Mineral Point section 
of Wisconsin, at prices ranging from: $8.50 to $9.50 during the 
past month, and earlier in the season as high as $10.25. Just 
how the buyers of these cattle will fare next September and 
October, when they return to market, is open to speculation. 
Recently $7 to $7.50 has taken most of the good 600- to 700- 
pound stock cattle. ; 


Swine at Low Level 


Swine trade has not lived up to its mid-winter reputation. 
The May run was light, but prices gradually worked to a lower 
basis, until average cost dropped below $8, reaching $7.60 on 
May 28—the lowest since January, 1916. At the corresponding 
period last year average cost was $14.50. Packers supported 
the market consistently and persistently until the case ap- 
peared hopeless, when they stood from under in expectancy of 
a heavy June run. The provision market has been lifeless, a 
continuous slump in values effectively repressing speculation. 
During May $8 to $8.75 bought a large slice of the hog crop, 
but by the end of the month $7.85 was an outside figure. The 
spread gradually narrowed until the bulk sold within a range of 
25 cents. At the end of May average cost of hogs was $3.10 per 
cwt. below the average of the previous:-ten years, and 
$6.25 under the corresponding period of 1920. An _ interest- 
ing comparison is afforded by the basis on which the bulk of 
hogs sold, on the Chicago market, the last week of May, com- 
pared with the corresponding period in recent years: 

1921...$ 7.60 to $ 8.25 1918...$16.75 to $17.20 


1920... 14.00 to 14.80 1917... 15.40 to 15.90 
1919... 19.50 to 20.50 1916... 9.40 to 9.75 


Collapse of Mutton Market 
A crash occurred in the live-mutton market late in May, 
mature sheep declining to the lowest levels of the year. Spring 


lambs, which made a “high” at $15 early in May, dropped 
to $12, fat ewes going to a $3.50 basis. The break began May 


19, when fat ewes sold as high as $7.50. A free movement of 
southern and California spring lambs was a depressing influ- 
ence, and, as feeders were out of the market, demand for thin 
stock practically disappeared, $5 taking lambs in feeder flesh, 
The 


as killers insisted on buying them “worth the money.” 
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trade is of the opinion that lambs are headed for a $10 basis. reduce their loans. It is therefore hoped that the government 


The June 1 basis of trade, compared with the corresponding 
period in recent years, follows: 


SHEEP 
Top Bulk 
NN tee exigencies $ 6.50 $ 3.50 to $ 4.75 
Be ihe ale os 9 is cs Os ne 13.00 10.75 to 12.00 
SEDs ch aeSs ween eion 13.50 10.50 to 11.50 
REM ee SNe Us Sac ss ae 15.50 14.25 to 15.15 
BS. schce wedi ch 15.00 12.75 to 14.25 
Rais ee tass cares wedierwee 9.00 7.50 to 8.40 
RI SS i ee acest gl 6.75 5.75 to 6.50 
LAMBS 
To Bulk 
Lt EE ere $12.00 $10.25 to $11.50 
Ba 5 hs iia sere subs 0 aye a 17.65 15.75 to 17.00 
PPR 6G cbras ek eakeeeee 18.75 16.25 to 18.25 
WA os di cance staaeectan 20.00 17.50 to 18.75 
PPAR eerste ooeBawie 19.75 16.75 to 18.50 
DRS ilo con cucmantie ss 12.35 9.50 to 11.25 
1 ee 10.75 9.75 to 10.50 


. THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 
BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 
KansAs City, Mo., June 3, 1921 
eee EFFORTS are being made by Kansas City live- 
stock bankers, commission dealers, and other interests of 
the Southwest to lift the livestock industry out of the depres- 
sion that is gripping it, largely on account of unfavorable credit 
conditions. Powerful—and, as now appears, effective—pressure 
for a change from the present progressive discount rate system 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City is being exerted. 
However, there are indications that the influence of the pro- 
gressive system in the present depression has been greatly 
exaggerated. The bankers of Kansas City, through the inter- 


' vention of live-stock bankers here, have persuaded the Kansas 


City Clearing House Association to indorse the Sinnott bill 
before Congress for financial relief for stockmen. The Kansas 
City Live-Stock Exchange has taken similar action. 

Governor W. P. G. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
on the occasion of his recent visit to the Southwest, suggested 
the formation of a great live-stock financing corporation; but 
conditions are not propitious for such an organization, it is felt 
here. 

In every market for live stock, it is recognized here, the 
money situation stands out as the dominating factor. There 
is serious depression in the stocker and feeder cattle trade, 
even though good stockers can be had at $5 and good feeding 
steers around $7. The range holders of many of these cattle 
are still being pressed to liquidate by bankers, while many 
prospective buyers are being held in check by a refusal of 
credit. 

As the largest stocker and feeder market, Kansas City feels 
this condition more than any other stock-yards. That is why 
it is so anxious to correct credit conditions. It sees ahead 
large marketings of cattle from pastures of Kansas and Okla- 
homa. It sees feed still cheap and abundant, but owners of 
many cattle forced to sell prematurely in the face of these 
conditions. Were a drought forcing sales, it would be willing 
to make the best of things without complaint; but Kansas 
City holds that the credit structure of the nation is man-made, 
and can and must be corrected for the live-stock industry. 

While there have lately been some cuts in Federal Reserve 
Bank discount rates, and while the reserve ratios of these banks 
are at the highest point in more than a year, bankers in general 
are still averse to adding to their borrowings at the central 
institutions. Even the elimination of the progressive discount 
rate system would not change this attitude, according to present 
indications, as bankers are in a mood that makes them want to 


will provide some credit facilities for stockmen temporarily, and 
that the coming wheat harvest will bring funds to farmers that 
will encourage them to add to their livestock holdings. 

Cattle receipts continue to run ahead of those of last year, 
but the movement of stockers and feeders is of smaller volume. 
The recent export buying of heavy steers seems to have been 
stopped. Traders in thin cattle are discouraged, having lately 
been pocketing losses on top of their big money sacrifices in the 
past year and a half. Advices from Kansas and Oklahoma 
pastures point to a heavy, early movement of cattle. The fact 
that recent offerings of south Texas grass-fat steers on the 
quarantine division have brought $5.50 to $6.50 here is an 
index of what may be expected on sales of grassers later in the 
season. 

In the sheep market young, well-bred native ewes are sell- 
ing at $2 to $3—ridiculous prices. One can buy five or six 
head for the price of a single ewe a little more than a year ago. 
But farmers persist in liquidating, and buyers are scarce. In 


the hog market new low levels prevail, but stock hogs command 
a sharp premium. 


WOOL SHOWS LITTLE CHANGE 
J. EB. P. 


OOL TRADE is in much the same rut. In the bright- 

wool states east of the Missouri River a moderate volume 
of business is being transacted, but the market is characterized 
by lack of buying power. Manufacturers’ requirements are 
easily satisfied, their policy being to keep on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Speculators are out of the market, and every nook and 
cranny available for storage space is filled. State farm pools 
do not control all the wool in sight, as most farmers have a 


package stuck away somewhere awaiting a favorable opportunity 
to sell. 


A little business has been done in the West, but it is now 
evident that it will be necessary to consign the bulk of the 
clip to eastern lofts, to be sold on a commission basis. In 
Utah and Nevada around 18 cents is being paid for the better 
fine and fine-medium clips in the former state, and 16 to 16% 
cents in the latter. Some buying is reported in Oregon of fine 
and fine-medium wools, with prices ranging up to 18 cents 
for the best lots. A little business is reported also in Idaho. 
In Utah and Nevada it is estimated that about two-thirds of 


the clip already has been disposed of either by purchase or by 
consignment. 


In the bright-wool states there is little new being reported. 
A very little buying is being done at about 30 cents for the best 
fine Delaine clips, and about 20 to 22 cents for the medium wools 
in the Ohio section, depending on the quality. The farmers 
are less disposed to sell their wools, however, in the bright- 
wool states than are the growers of the far West. 


Foreign markets are firm. Germany has shown unexpected 
and sustained buying power, and will, in consequence, absorb 
a large percentage of the South American clip. Germany has 
also been a buyer of South African wools. 

Shearing is well under way in the West, and is practically 
completed in the farming sections. At Philadelphia 100,000 
pounds of original Colorado wool recently sold at 20 to 21 cents, 
and a lot of New Mexico quarter-blood at -21 cents. 


The big item in wool trade is the tarjff. Naturally many 
interpretations are being placed on the emergency tariff, many 
contending that it does not embrace noils and wastes. The 
permanent tariff measure is still in the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and, as they hear it in Washington, there is every 
prospect that the duty will be placed at 11 cents a pound for 
greasy, 22 cents for washed, and 33 cents for scoured wool, 
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which were the basic rates in the Dingley and later in the 
Payne-Aldrich measures. Until the permanent tariff act has 
been framed and adopted, the wool market will be on a more 
or less uncertain basis. There is a general disposition among 
spinners to defer purchasing until the last possible moment, 
permitting growers to pay carrying charges, which does not 
indicate the least bullish sentiment in manufacturing circles. 

As to what the effect of the tariff will be, opinion naturally 
differs. It will at least furnish a “talking point” wherewith 
to strengthen the market. Holders of raw material will con- 
strue it as a bullish argument, and manufacturers will use it 
to cement pending contracts. 

Inferior wools are gaining popularity, which is attributable 
to buying activity by continental Europe, especially Germany. 

American buyers have practically ceased operating in for- 
eign markets, pending tariff enactment, but stocks of foreign 
wool on this market are ample and will have a depressing in- 
fluence on the domesti¢ product for a long time to come. 

Wool stocks all over the world are above normal, in trade 
opinion, although no accurate data on the subject are available. 
The Bureau of Markets estimates that present world’s pro- 
duction is on a 93 per cent basis, as compared with the pre-war 
period, while consumption is 70 per cent of the pre-war normal. 
Based on an estimate of mill consumption for 1920, European 
demand for wool from outside sources is not much above halr 
that of the period immediately before the war. Obviously the 
most important factor is recovery of the buying power and 
consumption of continental Europe. 

Meanwhile production of fabrics is at low ebb, while stocks 
of clothing are being rapidly reduced, gradually creating a 
potential buying power that may insure radically different 
wool-trade conditions, especially if European purchasing power 
revives. 

The consensus of trade opinion is that the corner of the 
lane has been turned, that wool values have touched bottom, and 
that, with the tariff bugaboo out of the way, a gradual return 
to better conditions may be counted on. Men who have been 
pronounced bears are gradually changing their attitude. This 
ultimately means developing of buying power. Prices are now 
relatively lower than those of any other commodity, when com- 
pared with cost of production. The manufacturing situation is 


more healthy than a month ago, and strength in foreign markets 
is an encouraging sign. 


HIDE SITUATION IMPROVED 


- J. EP. 


FTER A SHARP and substantial advance in prices, the 
hide market shows a halting disposition; but the situa- 

tion and prospect are both materially better than a month back. 
Spready native steers sold the first week of June at 13% cents 
in New York for January-February Koshers measuring 6 feet 
8 inches and up; heavy native steers in Chicago were quoted at 
13 cents for Aprils and 14 cents for Mays, lights 1 cent less, 
and extreme lights 2 cents less; heavy native cows were last 
sold at 10 cents for January-to-March salting, with 11 cents 
now asked. Aprils are talked around 12 cents, and Mays at 13 
cents. Light native cows, which last sold at 12 cents in April- 
May salting, are now offered at 13 cents for Mays. Native bulls 
were last traded in at 8 cents, with 8% cents asked. 

Naturally tanners are showing preference for packer hides; 
consequently there is little demand for country hides, which are 
neglected. One car of extremes sold at 10% cents, running 10 
per cent grubs. It is difficult to interest buyers in offerings of 
this kind in this market, and their ideas of value seem in most 
cases to top at 10% cents. Occasionally a buyer is willing to 
pay slightly more for very choice lots. Extremes are the only 
selection which has been in noticeable request, but during the 
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past week they have lost their prominence. There are plenty 
of offerings around, with only a scattering trading. Buffs sold 
last week at 8 cents for free-of-grubs, as well as extremes at 
10 to 10% cents, according to quality. Heavy hides continue 
featureless. Free-of-grub heavy steers are nominal around 9 - 
to 10 cents; heavy cows, 8 to 8% cents; buffs, around 8 cents, 
extremes being quoted from 10 to 11 cents, according to section 
and seller; bulls, 5 cents; branded “hides, 3 to 4 cents. 

As a result of recent activity, packers are well cleaned up. 
The leather market shows signs of improvement, and wage dis- 
putes between manufacturers and employees are being adjusted 
in a manner calculated to create confidence of revival of con- 
sumption. Neither the hide nor the leather market has been 
so active or promising for months past. Nevertheless, there is 
a disposition on the part of tanners and manufacturers to 
act conservatively. Meanwhile hide stocks are being depleted 
by deterioration and waste, so that the bugaboo of accumulation 
will be gradually eliminated. 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE 
CONDITIONS 
For Week Ending June 3, 1921 
[Bureau of Markets] 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


Beginning with Tuesday’s market, the downward trend of 
prices for fresh meats at eastern markets that prevailed prac- 
tically throughout May was halted, and a decidedly firmer tone 
and sharply higher prices were recorded on all classes, except- 
ing mutton. This condition was due principally to somewhat 
lighter receipts and the smaller hold-over supplies from the 
previous week, compared with the past several weeks, rather 
than to any increase in the consumptive demand. 


BEEF 


Following a month of gradually declining prices on dressed 
beef, trading at eastern markets opened Tuesday with sharp 
advances over the low point recorded during the previous week. 
This improvement was due largely to decreased offerings, com- 
pared with the past several weeks. Demand, although showing 
no indication of expansion, was sufficient to keep supplies mov- 
ing and maintain early advances throughout the week. The 
general average quality was slightly improved over the previous 
week. Choice steers were in somewhat increased numbers, 
with few common grades included in the offerings. The latter 
grades showed the greatest advances for the week. Compared 
with the previous week’s close, Boston gained 50 cents on steers 
and cows, New York showed advances of $1 to $2.50 on steers 
and $1 to $1.50 on cows, while Philadelphia gained 50 cents to 
$1 on steers and cows. Bulls gained $1 at New York, while 
other markets were practically unchanged for the week. Under 
fairly liberal supplies and irregular demand, kosher chucks 
and plates declined °$2.50 to $3 at New York, while prices at 
Philadelphia were steady to $1 higher. Kosher fores were un- 
changed for the week at Boston. 


VEAL 


Under moderate receipts and a fairly steady demand, veal 
prices at New York registered uneven advances, good and choice 
grades gaining $1 to $3, while common and medium grades 
advanced $2. At Philadelphia good and common grades ad- 
vanced $1 to $2, and medium grades were unchanged. Boston 
was unchanged from the previous week. 


LAMBS 


The constant demand for lamb that has featured fresh- 
meat trade during the past month continued throughout the 
week, with further advances being registered at all markets. 
Boston at the close was unchanged to $1 higher on spring lamb, 
while yearling type was $1 higher on choice, unchanged on 
good, and $2°lower on medium grades. New York gained $3 
on the better grades, and was unchanged on lower grades of 
spring lamb, while yearling type gained $1 to $3.. Philadelphia 
gained $2 on good and choice spring lamb, lower grades declined 
$2, while yearling type gained $2 on all grades. 

a MUTTON 

Liberal receipts of mutton, considerably in excess of the 

demand, together with unevenness of quality, as indicated by 


verre 
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excessive uumbers of heavy averages and common grades, 
forced prices sharply downward at all markets. Boston declined 
$2 to $5, New York $1, and Philadelphia $3 to $5. Common 
grades declined most. 
PORK 

While receipts of pork were lighter than for recent weeks, 
demand continued slow and uneven. Boston declined $1 on 
light and medium average loins, while heavy averages remained 
unchanged. New York and Philadelphia were practically un- 
changed on loins. Other pork cuts showed but slight changes 
from the previous week’s close at all markets. 


MARKET CLOSING 


Boston market closed with a firm undertone on beef; veal, 
lamb, and pork steady; mutton extremely weak; some beef, 
mutton, and pork was carried over. New York market closed 
steady on beef; better grades of veal and lambs steady, other 
grades weak; mutton and pork weak; there was a moderate 
carry-over of beef in coolers and on track, with some pork mov- 
ing to freezers; other classes were fairly well cleaned up. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
June 3, 1921 





HOGS 

CHICAGO KANSASCITY OMAHA 
ee $7.50 $7.75 
Bulk of Sales ..... un 7.65 8.00 7.15- 7.50 7.00- 7.60 


Heavy Wt., Med. to Choice........ 7.65- 7.90 7.00- 7.35 7.00- 7.40 
Medium Wt., Med. to Choice... 7.85- 8.00 7.25- 7.45 7.30- 7.70 
Light Wt., Com. to Choice........ 7.90- 8.10 7.30- 7.50 7.35- 7.75 


Light Lights, Com. to Choice... 7.90- 8.10 7.16=-7:46. “x. 5 

Packing Sows, Smooth ............ 7.10- 7.65 6.00- 6.75 6.50- 7.00 

Packing Sows, Rough. ................... 6.85- 7.10 5.25- 6.50 5.25- 6.50 

Pigs, Medium to Choice ...... .. 7.50- 8.10 juin” gece sa Sebsosesa 

Stocker Pigs, Com. to Choice... ..... ns 7.25- 8.75 7.00- 7.75 
CATTLE 


BEEF STEERS: 
Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and Prime........................$8.50- 9.40 $8.25- 9.00 $8.20- 8.85 





Good ... 8.25- 8.50 7.90- 8.50 7.75- 8.20 
Medium ... 1.75- 8.25 7.50- 7.90 7.25- 7.75 
IR <n  - Ee 6.50- 7.50 6.75- 7.25 
Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and Prime ..................... 8.65- 9.50 8.40- 9.00 8.35- 8.95 
Ua 8.00- 8.40 7.85- 8.35 
Metium. .—. FSO- 3.25 7.40- 7.90 7.00- 7.85 
NON 6.75- 7.50 6.25- 7.35 6.25- 7.00 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Com. to Choice... 5.00- 8.75 4.60- 7.35 5.00- 8.00 
Cows, Com. to Choice ............ . 4.50- 7.25 4.00- 6.35 4.00- 6.75 
Bulls, Bologna and Beetf......... 4.25- 6.50 3.25- 5.50 3.75- 6.50 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows and Heifers. ...................... 2.25- 4.50 1.75- 4.00 1.75- 4.00 
Canner Steers ...... st lea Ta . 3.00- 4.50 2.50- 4.00 2.75- 4.00 


VEAL CALVES: 
Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Ch. 7.75-10.00 &00- 8.65 6.50- 8.50 


Heavy Wt., Com. to Ch............ 4.00- 8.00 4.00- 8.00 4.50- 7.50 
FEEDER STEERS: 
1,000 lbs. up, Com. to Ch... 6.75- 8.00 6.25- 7.75 6.75- 7.75 


750-1,000 lbs., Com. to Ch...... 6.50- 7.85 6.00- 7.50 6.00- 7.50 
STOCKER STEERS: 





Common to Choice .................... 4.75- 7.50 3.75- 7.00 5.00- 7.25 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
"Common to Choice................... 3.50- 5.75 3.00- 5.90 3.00- 6.00 
SHEEP 
LAMBS: 
84 lbs. down— 
Medium to Prime... $9.50-12.50 $9.25-11.25 $9.00-11.75 
85 lbs up— 
Medium to Prime...................... 8.75-12.25 8.50-11.00 8.75-11.50 
Culls and Common .............. . 6.00- 9.00 5.00- 8.75 6.00- 8.75 
SPRING LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice 200000... .11.25-13.75 9.25-12.75 10.50-13.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
-Medium to Prime... 6.75-10.50 6.25- 9.25 7.00- 9.50 
WETHERS: : ; 
Medium to Prime ........... waa 4.00- 6.00 3.00- 4.40 3.75- 5.00 
EWES: . 3 
Medium to Choice 0002. 3.25- 4.75 2.50- 3.75 3.00- 3.75 


Culls and Common 2.0... 1.00- 2.75 1.00- 2.25 1.00- 2.50 
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CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 
For Week Ending June 3, 1921 








BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
CHOICE ees ceecseencesreesne14.50-15.00 Spring 2... $25.00-30.00 
Good .. 14.25-14.50 CHOICE eeececceeccscsssseeecserseene 28.00-29.00 
Medium oe 14.00-14.25 OD occ 26.00-27.00 
COWS: Medium ........................ 22.00-24.00 
RMN. lis ey ee 12.50-13.00 MUTTON: 
Medium neeccccccne, 12.00-12.25 ROO See 10.00-12.00 
BULLS: PEGEIUTR Seen 8.00-10.00 
Medium .................. 10.00 Common occ. .. 5.00- 8.00 
Common .......... 9$.00- 9.56 
NEW YORK 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
Choice sosssesssereeseevecene-« PL 7.00-18.00 Springs. ...........................$28.00-33.00 
| a a Choice .... . 28.00-30.00 
Medium ................... 14.50-15.50 COE cei ee tee 
COMMON oes, 12.50-14.00 MUTTON: 
COWS: ~ 
ee Good ERNE EE 
; : MeqiaMm 2c: “FEO- S68 
Medium .............. 12.00-13.00 COMMON woven 6.00- 7.00 
Common. .....W....... 10.00-11.00 
BULLS: 
Good —...................... 12.00=13.00 
Medium nisiisrsesneiees WOLOO=a kee 
Common uw... 9.00-10.00 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


er ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, and 

slaughter of live stock at sixty-eight markets for the month 
of April, 1921, compared with April, 1920, and for the four 
months ending April, 1921, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous calendar year: 




















RECEIPTS 
| April Four Months Ending April 
1921 | 1920 1921 1920 
Cattle. .... | 1,491,961 1,553,818 | 5,890,146 6,564,621 
Hogs...... 3,224,044 | 3,015,186 | 15,307,143 15,611,574 
Sheep. pon 1,676,767 | 1,460,260 | 6,731,890 5,783,889 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 














April Four Months Ending April 

1921 | 1920 . 1921 1920 
Cattle..... 610,290 | 602,679 2,282,998 2,544,543 
Hogs......| 1,131,103 | 1,139,457 | 5,443,584 5,584,831 
Sheep... . | 703,663 | 734,342 |. 2,667,063 | 2)550,552 





*Includes stockers and feeders. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


























| April Four Months Ending April 
| 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Cattle. .... 237,847 244,491 844,297 1,073,972 
Hogs.....: 57,100 76,081. 232,170 | 357,605 
Sheep... .. 106,686 268,639 340,522 | 855,303 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
aan’ April . Four Months Ending April = 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Cattle..... 891,817 949,50 3,562,617 3,961,017 
Hogs...... 2,095,929 1,858,640 9,849,908 9,971,428 


Sheep..... 988,439 708,521 4,075,502 3,234,086 © 

















June, 1921 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 
ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 


cured meats on May 1, 1921, compared with April 1, 1921, 
and May 1, 1920, as announced by the Bureau of Markets: 








May 1, 1921 








Commodity April 1, 1921 May 1, 1920 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
Frozen Beef...... 100,746,774 114,062,915 170,454,985 
*Cured Beef...... 21,353,580 24,281,818 30,333,317 
Lamb and Mutton 25,084,870 38,519,505 2,578,715 
Frozen Pork..... 201,246,975 219,963,547 144,453,156 
*Dry Salt Pork... 247,238,974 255,389,637 462,389,052 
*Pickled Pork.... 352,586,572 367,553,073 353,864,004 
Me 0k Oe es ai 55 150,983,532 128,613,881 141,819,135 
Miscellaneous... . 92,019,851 87,935,130 87,435,059 
*Cured and in process,of cure. 
FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE suffered a slight decline during the past 

few weeks. Cake or meal of 43 per cent protein content, 
Texas common points, is selling, June 16, for $26 per ton. 

The hay market is more active, and prices are a trifle higher, 
compared with a month ago. Prices at Kansas City: prairie, 
No. 1, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 2, $9.50 to $13; No. 3, $5.50 to $9; 
alfalfa, choice, $21 to $22; No. 1, $18 to $20.50; standard, $15 
to $17.50; No. 2, $10.50 to $14.50; No. 3, $6.50 to $10; timothy, 
No. 1, $18.50 to $20; standard, $17 to $18; No. 2, $14 to $16.50; 
clover mixed, light, $16 to $17; No. 1, $14 to $15.50; No. 2, $9 
to $13.50. 



















Tags Bros. & Moorhead 
Union Stock Yards, Omaha 
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Cattle, Sheep, and Hogs 
on commission only 
















We ask your business 
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A. W.TAGG, BILLIE LYNAM, F. W. LIGHTFOOT 
Cattle Salesmen 


A. E. ANDERSON 
Hog Salesman 


M. C. WILKERSON 
Sheep Salesman 





E. J. WKIGHT 
Feeder Buyer 


H. W. JOHNSON, Cashier W.B. TAGG, Manager 
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CATTLE PRICES LOWEST IN DECADE 
BY JAMES E. POOLE . 


Cuicago, Inn., June 10, 1921. 

ee FAVORABLE to the producer developed in cattle- 

market circles during the early part of June. Values 
dropped practically to the lowest level of the year; also the 
lowest since long before the outbreak of the European war. 
The nine-dollar quotation disappeared, so far as cattle weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds or better were concerned. In fact, $8.50 was 
an outside price on the big fellows; and the more beef they 
toted on their backs, the less killers courted them. 


Feeders’ Losses Heavy 


Feeders are still pocketing losses, to use a Hibernianism. 
The tail end of the run of winter-made weighty cattle, carrying 
anywhere from 1,350 to 1,700 pounds on their four legs, appears 
to be interminable, and, as practically all of them were laid 
in last fall before the break, losses are heavy. They have 
been carried along to nurse the market, in futile hope of im- 
provement, until finally thrown overboard either in despair or 
in response to admonition from the banker or commission house 
to close the transaction. A stack of notes, payable some time 
or other, has accumulated all over the country in consequence 
of this disparity between stocker cost and final selling price. 
In a Chicago commission house the other day the financial man, 
fondling a bunch of notes ranging in amount from a hundred 
dollars or so up into several thousand, said: ‘“That’s the after- 
math of the worst feeding season in cattle-trade history. These 
notes represent what our customers owe us after the clean-up. 
Most of them are good for it; but, of course, we’ll be out some 


- money eventually, and meanwhile it is a bad situation to wrestle 


with, as everybody mulcted is going home sore.” 


Some losses are enormous. The second week of June an 
Iowa man sold a drove of 1,690-pound steers for $8 at Chicago 
that cost $14.25 in Kansas City last September. Countless other 
thousands of winter-fed bullocks, with weight, selling at $8 to 
$8.25 and good enough for any trade, showed depreciation from 
first cost of $2 to $5 per cwt.,, according to the time they were 
put in last fall. Feeders erred in buying them in the first place, 
and in carrying them so long in the second; but the error was 
natural, and, after all, cattle-feeders have displayed no worse 
judgment than certain captains of industry who are showing up 
in no enviable light in a financial sense, now that depreciation 
acceptance is the order of the day. 





Weight a Handicap 


Good cattle have not been so cheap in many a long day. 
The present limit on prime heavy cattle is $8.75 per cwt., and 
at that price they do not require excessive weight. In June, 
1920, they sold up to $17.20, in 1919 to $16.40, and in 1918 to 
$18. Prior to that June tops on heavy cattle at Chicago were: 
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Practically the market is back to a 1902 basis, with this 
exception: trash is selling abnormally close to good cattle, due 
to the determination on the part of killers to get away from 
weight. And in this connection it may not be amiss to call 
attention to the fact that a swarm of small butchers, who 
wrested trade from packers during the war, are still on the 
job, with no sign of dislodgment. The packer is handicapped 
by low prices for hides and no market for by-products. “If 
I can get anything for the hide, I can throw the other by-product 
away and beat the big outfits selling beef,” said a butcher in a 
western Pennsylvania town who has bought three to five car- 
loads of cheap cattle at Chicago every week recently. By 
cheap cattle is meant something light in weight, selling at $7 
to $7.75 per ewt. Such bullocks are actually making feeders 
money, especially if they were bought on the break in January, 
while ehoice, long-fed cattle are heavy losers. 


Outlook Is Dubious 

How long this will continue this deponent sayeth not. 
At present the market is anybody’s guess, alternating between 
good and bad. When the former condition exists, cattle can 
be sold; when a bad market develops, getting them over the 
scales, especially if weighing more than 1,250 pounds, is im- 
possible; and a bad market always develops when a few more 
cattle arrive than are actually needed to satisfy beef demand 
on that session. Texas has been a contributing agent to pre- 
serving this narrow spread, as, owing to drought and sundry 

‘her causes, it did not fill the hopper at Fort Worth to the 
repletion stage with grass beef this spring. 

How long is this deplorable cattle-trade condition to con- 
tinue? Nobody knows. Soon the residue of the crop of 
winter-fed cattle will be out, although trade scouts say the 
landscape of the cattle sections of Nebraska and eastern South 
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Dakota are still decorated with them. Eventually they will 
disappear, and the episode, if that term fits the case, will in 
course of time be forgotten. Revival of cattle-trade prosperity 
cannot be safely predicted, however, as the visible supply for 
the latter half of the year promises to be adequate, unless 
consumptive demand revives; and that consummation, devoutly 
as it may be desired, will be impossible until the pay-roll 
swells. At this moment every employer of labor in the United 
States is sitting up nights, perusing pay-rolls, intent on scratch- 
ing off every possible name. A Pittsburg man remarked the 
other day: ‘The expression ‘Smoky Pittsburg’ is a libel now- 
adays, as it is the cleanest city in America;” which tells the 
story eloquently. Such steel centers as Gary and South Chicago 
are handicapped in an industrial sense by domes of cerulean 
hue; to be prosperous, they should be enveloped in banks of 
smoke. The smaller hives of industry are in the same somno- 
lent condition. 


No Beef Shortage Likely 

The cattle market is about to go on a grass basis. The 
Northwest will begin gathering beef in June, and Kansas pas- 
tures, which have absorbed a spring movement of about 7,000 
carloads, will be knocking at the market door in September. 
Western beef-gathering, outside Kansas pastures, will undoubt- 
edly be on a smaller scale than last year, but present indica- 
tions are that there will be enough beef to go around. Opti- 
mism is a good thing in its way, but what has happened dur- 
ing the past year demonstrates that it may be overdone. 

Reverting to the subject of beef consumption, it may not 
be an inopportune moment to call attention to the determined 
manner in which “peak” prices are being maintained by a cer- 
tain class of distributors, notably hotel and restaurant owners 
and—dining-cars. Of course, low prices of hides and lack of 
demand for by-products have forced beef to carry an abnormally 
large proportion of cattle cost, but the public has not had any- 
thing like adequate benefit from the recent 50 per cent depre- 
ciation in live-cattle values. The matter is constantly agitated 
in the public prints, but without getting anywhere. The prod- 
uct of $8 to $8.50 steers is priced exorbitantly to consumers, 
which accounts for the demand for low-grade beef. 


Pure-Bred Business Benefiting 


And yet it would be absurd to assert that interest in cattle 
is wholly lacking. On the contrary, it is a subject of perennial 
interest. A gratifying recent development is free purchasing 
by farmers of pure-bred cattle at what are bargain sales. These 
cattle are going into strong hands and will never again appear 
in the same market. It will eventually prove a benefice for the 
pure-bred industry. The restocking proposition west of the 
Missouri River must be ignored, as the moment funds are avail- 
able it will be commenced. In fact, a movement of breeding 
cattle and stock steers in that quarter is already in evidence, 
and that it will gain volume as financial conditions ease up is 
a statement not open to dispute. 

During the past six weeks I -have attended a number of 
local gatherings in Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa. Everywhere 
the subject of cattle obtruded itself. Corn Belt farmers realize 
that without the steer the annual wealth of grain and roughage 
they produce cannot be marketed. Even now, with the fat- 
cattle market doing anything but a creditable stunt, investment 
in stock cattle would be of large proportions if banks and 
commission houses were in a position to furnish money. 
Feeders are talking cheap stockers next fall; but, with a good 
corn crop (and the acreage is large), they will be in the market. 
Without cattle agrarian prosperity would be impossible over 
the length and breadth of that part of the Mississippi Valley 
north of the Ohio. The chief problem confronting the cattle- 
feeder at the moment is whence his future supply of stockers 
is coming. 
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June, 1921 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN APRIL 


[gem ARE SHOWN the exports of meat products from the 

United States in April, 1921, compared with April, 1920, 
and for the ten months ending April, 1921, compared with the 
same period in 1920: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 








(Pounds) 
Ca oes April Ten Months Ending April 
Classification —__—__—- - | ——— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

Beet; Cometh... ccccciccss 366,682 1,606.613 10,272,200 18,402,699 
Beef, Fresh paaria aman ena 214,193 17,687,306 20,754,319 136,729,940 
Beef, Pickled, ae 1,364,593 2,241,460 19,457,537 26,763,350 
leo Oil... Peer errr 12,219,737 7,704,030 83,317,541 59,901,085 
RG dioks ecuad ceeae 14,165,205 29,239,409 133,801,597 | 241,797,074 


' 


PORK PRODUCTS 








(Pounds) 
athe a April | Ten Months Ending April 
Classification / SS A 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

WOO ace i saces cbse 32,051,837 24,356,170 415,823,765 692,523,594 
Hams and Shoulders........ 24,925,807 15,640,236 137,966,258 236,282,078 
De iaie Gidea arévas:5.60 wide ee A 53,275,457 40,758,401 629,897,185 486,610,549 
Neutral. RR eee 1,163,108 2,938,177 17,603,899 16,499,840 
PORE; PRORIG 6. ccs cccss 2,005,851 2,734,535 27,472,680 33,901,813 
Lard Compounds........... 4,099,475 2,270,632 32,873,177 36,824,285 
WO iesccisiavseccans 117,521,535 88,698,151 1,261,636,964 | 1,502,642,159 


Commenting on these figures, the Institute of American 
Meat Packers has this to say: 


“Although total exports of meat and meat products for 
April were about 12 per cent larger than for the month of April 
last year, the value was 30 per cent less. Exports of lard dur- 
ing April, as compared with April last year, increased from 
40,758,401 to 58,275,457 pounds, but decreased more than 33 
per cent in value. Exports of bacon likewise increased from 
24,356,170 to 32,051,837 pounds, but the value, despite the in- 
crease in quantity, remained stationary. The quantity of hams 
and shoulders exported increased from 15,640,236 to 24,925,807 
pounds, or approximately 60 per cent, but the total value in- 
creased only about 25 per cent.” 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN APRIL 


| apnea IN APRIL continued to fall off, being 11.4 per 

cent less than those of March, and fully 50 per cent below 
those of April a year ago. Imports showed a slight gain over 
the previous month, but were 49 per cent less than in April, 
1920. The balance in favor of the United States was the lowest 
since August of last year. The figures follow: 











Apr., 1921 Mar., 1921 Apr., 1929 
Exports.......... $340,000,000 | $383,515,000 | $684,319,000 
Imports......... 255,000,000 251,995,000 | 495,739,000 
Excess of im- See erent eaten NPE 
ports...... $ 85,000,000 | $131,520,000 | $188,580,000 





For the ten months ending with April, 1921, exports were 
valued at $5,852,880,000, against $6,734,786,000 for thg corre- 
sponding period in 1920; imports, at $3,264,298,000, against 
$4,254,744,000 a year ago. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION MAKES LOANS 


— ITS REVIVAL early in January and up to the first 

week of May the War Finance Corporation had approved 
applications for loans totaling somewhat over $11,000,000. Of 
this, all but a small amount represented requests for financing 
exports of milk products and cotton. The goods were to be 
shipped to half a dozen European countries, several in South 
America, and Japan. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 
BY A. C. MILLS ° 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, Victoria, April 16, 1921. 

HE UNIVERSAL FINANCIAL STRINGENCY, uncertainty 

in the meat markets abroad, and the difficulty in disposing 
of wool and principal by-products of the packing-houses at any 
price are having a most depressing effect on the live-stock posi- 
tion generally. Values of sheep and cattle are on the steady 
down grade, and it is feared that the bottom has not yet been 
reached. This applies equally to Australia and New Zealand. 
I must explain that prices of stock in both countries are largely 
influenced by -the trend of the Smithfield (England) market 
for frozen meat. ‘Under normal conditions stock has only 
to fall to a certain level for exporters to step in and, by absorb- 
ing the surplus offerings, stop the rot. Today, however, the 
outlook in Great Britain is so uncertain that packers are not 
willing to operate without a considerable margin, with the 
result that the markets have been allowed to sag badly. Com- 
pared with a month ago, prime bullocks have dropped from 
$20 to $23.75 at the Sydney and Melbourne yards, cows $15 
to $20, wethers up to $2.65, and ewes to $1.44 per head. At 
the Christchurch, N. Z., yards the fall-away in bullocks is equal 
to $28.75, in cows to $23.75, in wethers to $1.92, in ewes to 
$1.44, and in freezer lambs to $2.16 per head. 

Obviously all this means a knock to graziers and fatteners. 
Those who bought stores in the spring on a relatively high 
market are being pretty badly hit, and a good deal of money 
is being lost. On the whole, though, the majority should be 
able to pull through fairly well, and there is no question of any 
panic. 

As far as the great bulk of Australia is concerned, sea- 
sonal conditions are such that owners can hold stock all through 
the winter, if necessary. Parts of the south are on the dry 
side, but elsewhere beautiful rains have been recorded, and 
natural feed will be in abundance. The dire necessity of rais- 
ing cash is the main difficulty. Those who have bills to meet 
and, are without the wherewithal in the bank must realize, 
and it is this factor that is making the offerings at the sale- 
yards as heavy as they are. Unfortunately the autumn rains 
in New Zealand are late in putting in an appéarance, and the 
country there, except in the south, is getting dry. This, com- 
bined with financial considerations, is causing heavy market- 
ings of stock, which naturally are not helping to improve the 
situation. 


By the way, the present depression has been seized on by 
the friends of Armour & Co. in New Zealand as an occasion 
to try to get the government to go back on its decision not to’ 
grant that firm a license to export frozen meat. One day last 
month the Minister for Agriculture was asked in the House 
whether, in view of the state of the stock market, he would not 
reconsider his refusal to grant the company the permit. The 
minister in reply said he could see no reason to alter the de 
cision, or how it would affect the market if he did. He knew 
that Armour & Co. had been purchasing stock, and that the 
meat was held in cold stores which they controlled. He went 
on to say that the government was watching the position very 
carefully. Presumably Armour, to get the meat away, will 
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have to arrange for it to be shipped by somebody else. That 
is not going to be too easy, as just recently the government 
has passed a regulation which provides that anybody wishing 
to export meat must notify the Minister of Customs of the boat 
and destination of the consignment. 

While on the subject of Armour & Co., I may mention 
that it is currently reported that this concern has bought a 
fair quantity of frozen beef in New South Wales. The price is 
said to be 11 cents per pound, f. o. b. If this is true, they 
appear to stand to lose on the deal. With freight and other 
charges it must cost them over 4 cents a pound to land the 
meat in England or the continent of Europe, where today 
Australian beef is not worth more than 13 cents per pound, at 
the most. Forecasts say that a couple of months hence it will 
not sell for more than 8 or 10 cents. 

Practically all the meat-packing houses in Queensland are 
killing cattle for export, but for how long they can go on is 
uncertain. Some in the south of the state are closing down 
this week, being unable to get supplies at a sufficiently low 
figure. It is understood that the buying basis for cattle has 
been reduced to about $5.40 per 100 pounds over all in the 
north, and it can be very little more in the south. This repre- 
sents a drop of about 25 per cent in four weeks, and, if really 
justified, simply means that the purchases made in March at 
$6.60 per 100 pounds in the north and at $8.40 in the south are 
going to show the shipper heavy losses. 

The Queensland government, following its usual tactics, has 
forced a contract on the packing-houses operating in the state 
to supply its butcher shops with cheap beef during the present 
export season. This year it takes the right to commandeer up 
to 12% per cent of the total killings at the southern establish- 
ments and 7% per cent at the northern. The price is 6 cents per 
pound for chilled and 7 cents for frozen beef, subject to some 
slight adjustments which it is not necessary to go into here. 
The price is practically the same as last year, but the quantity 
commandeered is only about half. Considering the state of the 
markets, the contract is not so bad as it might have been— 
not that that is any justification for the government com- 
mandeering meat at all. 

The following are current market quotations, at per head, 
for live stock at the different metropolitan sale yards: Mel- 
bourne—prime bullocks, $92.50 to $98.75; extra ditto, to $120; 
medium to good, $67.50; prime cows, suitable for the block, 
$62.50 to $70; prime cross-bred wethers, $5.40 to $5.75, with a 
few higher; ditto ewes, to $4.56; best lambs, $4.80 to $5.75. 
Sydney—prime weighty bullocks, $75 to $80; extra ditto, to 
$100; medium, to $72.50; good cows, to. $45.00; prime cross- 
bred wethers, $5 to $5.50; ditto ewes, to $5.25; prime Merino 
wethers, $5 to $5.75; ditto ewes, to $4.80. Brisbane—prime 
heavy bullocks for the best local butchering trade, $60 to 
$72.50; cows, to $37.50. 

Exports of frozen meat oversea from Australia during 
March totaled 115,000 quarters of beef, 30,000 carcasses of mut- 
ton, and 37,000 carcasses of lamb; from New Zealand, 107,000 
quarters of beef, 359,000 carcasses of mutton, and 352,000 car- 


casses of lamb. There were no shipments to United States ports 
last month. 


Paraguay Shipping Frozen Beef 
The first shipment of frozen beef from Paraguay has ar- 
rived at Montevideo, Wruguay, where it was transshipped to 
ocean-going vessels. If this venture proves successful, it is 
expected that other shipments will follow. Several American 
packing companies have plants in Paraguay. It takes about 
eight days for the refrigerated barges to descend the Paraguay 


and Parana Rivers from Asuncion to Montevideo or Buenos 
Aires. 
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BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


Lonpon, May 17, 1921. 


HE SUBJECT OF MEAT PRICES is one which is becoming 

a question of more delicate balance every week now, and 
the broad fact is asserting itself that the time is coming when 
the British meat farmer and salesman have got to submit to 
the return from war prices, as well as their brethren in other 
industries. 


The home farmer is coming to the end of a good deal of 
the privilege which he has enjoyed for the past five years, 
and it is only the fact that marketings of home-killed meat 
are kept within a modest ‘compass which is responsible for the 
retention of the high values so long characterizing this market. 
As it is, a downward trend has set in in our leading meat 
markets, where, for instance, Scotch beef is now selling at rather 
less than $2.50 per stone of 8 pounds (reckoning $4—£1), as 
against a considerably higher price quoted by me in former 
letters. For all this, store cattle are selling at up to $275 in 
some of our provincial markets, but, as a rule, now the prices 
for fat stock of all grades are getting back to very nearly the 
controlled price levels in force by the government a year ago. 
For instance, first-grade fat stock does not now average more 
than $9 per 112 pounds live weight, and well-finished bullocks 
and heifers have only sold more recently at $10 per 112 pounds. 
First-grade fat cattle have fallen as much as $50 to $85 per head, 
as compared with the highest levels of January last. This 
drop in fat-stock prices has been reflected in a curtailment 
in the demand for conditioned animals bought for quick finish- 
ing; the higher prices are those fetched by cattle wanted for 
grass-feeding. It is stated that there is a shortage of cattle 
in the hands of feeders in Scotland and England, due mainly 
to the lack of the usual supply of Irish stores. 


Much ,complaint is being raised in the public press just 
now concerning the action of meat-retailers all over the kingdom 
in maintaining prices at a high level, although wholesale rates 
in the dead-meat markets have been much reduced. This con- 
tention is vigorously opposed, but there is no doubt that the 
agitation will result in the butcher curtailing his exorbitant 
demands this summer. He has enjoyed a period of unusual 
profit during the past eighteen months, when he has not given 
the public the benefit of the lower competitive rates he has 
himself been able to secure. In this he has been considerably 
aided by a small measure of protection given by the registra- 
tion scheme which the government instituted in the war period, 
by which no one was allowed to sell meat without a license; but 
that advantage should pass in time. 


The two influences which will cheapen meat this summer 
are the great influx of frozen supplies on the British market 
and the poverty which must accrue from the state of unem- 
ployment suffered in the manufacturing districts so cruelly 
affected by the coal strike and other disturbances. This has 


_ already been shown in the failure of the butter market, and 


meat, although a later commodity to suffer, will assuredly follow 
suit. Attention has been directed in several quarters to the 
fact that the American meat-importers are apparently combin- 
ing to assist in this slump of meat prices by flooding the market 
with supplies of chilled beef from Argentina, and it is stated 
that the losses which must be suffered at the present time by 
such a great holder of frozen beef as the firm of Vestey 
Brothers—frozen beef becoming almost unsalable because of 
the chilled article—must be of huge proportions. Today chilled 
beef sells at 20 cents a pound for hinds and 15 cents for fore- 
quarters. Frozen beef from Australasia is sold in West Smith- 
field at 12 cents a pound for hinds and 7 cents for fores. Frozen 
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lamb of the best quality can now be obtained wholesale at 28 
cents a pound, and best Argentine lamb at 24 cents a pound. 

The position in which the Canadian cattle embargo discus- 
sion now finds itself is that both sides are arraying their forces 
and organizing their battalions for bringing evidence before 
the royal commission which has been appointed by the Prime 
Minister. The case for the raising of the embargo may be con- 
siderably strengthened by the fact that agriculturists can point 
to root and other feeding stores going begging for an insuffi- 
ciency of meat animals upon the land. Meanwhile Canadian 
and United States live cattle have been arriving at Glasgow 
and Liverpool, and meeting a very fair market. Arrangements 
have also been made for the importation of Canadian cattle for 
port killing at Cardiff, which has not received such arrivals for 
fifteen years past. Only last week, by the way, there occurred 
the death of Lord Burghclere, who, as president of the Board 
of Agriculture, was responsible for placing the embargo on 
Canadian store cattle in 1892. Concerning the recent arrivals 
of Canadian cattle at Liverpool, although the importers spoke 
well of the beasts, they were all too heavy for that market under 
present conditions. Retail beef prices are now so high that the 
average consumer cannot afford to pay for a large joint, and, 
therefore, cattle weighing from 1,300 to 1,400 pounds are too 
heavy for ordinary requirements. The best weight for steers 
is now a limit of 1,200 pounds. 

There has been opened this month in the Midlands an estab- 
lishment which marks a new movement for the utilization of 
meat by-products in England—an industry which so far has 
been lacking on this side of the Atlantic. This is a by-product 
factory to work upon the waste from slaughter-houses and 
abattoirs in the Derby district, and a compact and up-to-date 
plant has been installed to deal with all butchers’ by-products. 
This Derby experiment is likely to be followed by others in 
various parts of the kingdom, although doubtless the incom- 
plete lines upon which the present establishment has been 
molded will be improved upon in later depots, where the use 


of refrigeration in the several attendant processes will be car- - 


ried out. 


RAPID EXPANSION OF CANADA’S EXPORTS 


HE REMARKABLE GROWTH of Canada’s export trade 
in live cattle and beef is shown by the following tables, 
exhibiting the volume of this trade for the fiscal years of 1921 











and 1920, as compared with the pre-war year of 1913. (The 
Canadian fiscal year ends March 31.) 
CATTLE 
(Number) 
1921 1920 1912 
‘To United - Sates. 6.6 edi si 295,279 500,216 28,268 
"he Grant: BPateis «osc c seas 131 479 12,069 
To other countries.......... 2,443 14,830 3,959 
MORES So. es Sees 297,853 515,525 44,296 
BEEF 
(Pounds) 
1991 1990 19012 
To United States..... 36,037,700 34,418,000 19,474 
To Great Britain..... 8,883,800 28,730,500 782,920 
To other countries... 8,585,100 40,751,000 768,585 
TOC = Sci. = Seveu 53,506,600 103,899,500 1,570,979 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
England Sending Breeding Stock to Asyssinia 


A consignment of live stock has been shipped from Liver 


pool to Abyssinia, under an agreement between the Abyssinian 
government and the Anglo-East African Trading Company, as 
the first step in a movement to improve the native cattle of 
that country. 
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‘Mischief Mixer” 


One of the greatest sons of 
Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


‘*ROLLING ACRES,”’ Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 





Buffalo Grass SHORTHORN HERD 


RAISED OUT THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Sired by the best Bulls I could buy and breed 
Twenty-five Young Bulls that will sire 
Market Toppers and Champions 


SAMUEL BALL, Wray, Colorado 








France to Double Wheat Tariff 


To protect the French farmers against importations of 
wheat from abroad, it has been decided by the government 
to double the import duty on that commodity. 


Argentina Having Labor Troubles 


The closing-down, on account of labor troubles, of the big 
La Blanca freezing-works in Buenos Aires is threatened. 
Armour’s new plant at Santa Cruz, Patagonia, has completed its 
first season’s kill, handling about 4,000 head daily. Bandit 
gangs are infesting Patagonia, burning ranch houses and driv- 
ing off the sheep to the mountains. 


Armour Gets License to Ship New Zealand Meat 


A Wellington dispatch states that assurances have been 
given by the acting premier of New Zealand that no difficulties 
will be placed in the way of Armour & Co. exporting to 
America, for American use, meat now held in cold storage in 
that country. The New Zealand government, howeyer, it is 
declared, will require substantial guarantees against the re- 
shipment of frozen New Zealand meat from America to England. 


Argentine Packing Plants May Close 

Owing to continuous labor troubles and the growing de- 
mand for restrictive legislation, American and British packers 
in Argentina are considering the advisability of closing all their 
plants indefinitely. One British concern has already shut down, 
and several American plants are working only part time. Cat- 
tle-raisers charge that the present low prices on their product 
are due to manipulations by the packers, who in turn blame 
the decrease in the European demand for dressed meat. 


Proposal That South American Governments Take 
Over Packing Plants 


By way of Australia the report reaches us that the Uru- 
guayan Chamber of Deputies is considering a project for call- 
ing a conference of representatives of Argentina, Brazil, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay to study the best means by which the gov- 
ernments of those countries can take over and operate the 
packing-houses for the benefit of South American cattle-raisers. 
At present, it is added, most of the meat-works are in the 
hands of the Big Five. Whether the conference has actually 


been held, and, if so, with what result, we are not in position 
to state. 
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LIVE-STOCK LOSSES SMALLER DUR- 
ING PAST YEAR 


Reports received by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates indicate a reduction in 
losses of live stock from disease and ex- 
posure during the past year. In the case 
of cattle, losses from disease are esti- 
mated at 1,128,000 head, or about 17 per 
1,000, as compared with 19.6 per 1,000 
the preceding year and 19.7 as the ten- 
year average. The losses of cattle from 
exposure were about 615,000 head, or 9.3 
per 1,000, as compared with 18.4 the pre- 
ceding year and 15 as the ten-year aver- 
age. 

For hogs, losses from disease the past 
year are estimated at 2,946,000 head, or 
44.2 per 1,000, as compared with 51.2 the 
preceding. year and 65.8 as the ten-year 
average. 

Among sheep, losses from disease the 
past year are estimated at 743,000 head, 
or 22.9 per 1,000, as compared with 24 
the preceding year and 23.3 as the ten- 
year average. Losses from exposure 
were 480,000 head, or 14.8 per 1,000, as 
compared with 32.8 the preceding year 
and 29.2 as the ten-year average. Losses 
of lambs from disease and exposure com- 
bined were about 585,000, or 46.2 per 
1,000, as compared with 65.6 the preced- 
ing year ,and a ten-year average of 57.5. 


HOGS AND CATTLE INCREASE IN 
NUMBERS 


An increase of 1.6 per cent in the num- 
ber of hogs in the United States during 
the first three months of this year is in- 
dicated by reports received by the Bu- 

















Shorthorn gains favor. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 


reau of Crop Estimates. This compares 
with a decrease of 0.2 per cent in the 
corresponding period of 1920. Births for 
the first quarter of 1921 were 1.9 per cent 
fewer than in the like period a year ago, 
and the net movement from farms was 
3.2 per cent less. 

Cattle supplies increased 2.38 per cent 
during January, February, and March, as 
compared with an increase of 0.25 per 
cent in the first three months of 1920. 
Calves born this year were 4.8 per cent 
fewer than last year, and the net move- 
ment of cattle from farms was 21 per 
cent less. 


ESTIMATING RECEIPTS AT LIVE- 
STOCK MARKETS 


One of the important factors in deter- 
mining prices paid for live stock, not only 
at Chicago, but at other markets, is the 
estimate by the Bureau of Markets of 
receipts for the following day which is 
posted each morning in the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange. “Ten, twenty, fifteen,” 
when repeated among the initiated, 
means that the bureau has estimated that 
approximately 10,000 cattle, 20,000 hogs, 
and 15,000 sheep will come into the stock- 
yards for the next day’s trading. The 
estimate is always mdde in round num- 
bers and always posted in the same order 
—cattle first, then hogs, and lastly sheep. 

The estimate is prepared from figures 
furnished by all the gailroads entering 
Chicago and by applying the law of av- 
erages. The railroads report the num- 
ber of carloads of each class and of 
mixed live-gstock en route, or for which 
cars have been ordered, that should reach 


That the ranchmen and farmers are looking more 
and more to Shorthorns as their best reliance is dem- 
onstrated by the increasing patronage which they 
accord to breeders of Shorthorns. It isa case of prac- 
tical, everyday utility, and it is but natural that the 
They pay for pounds and 
quality both at the markets, especially when they 
are combined under one hide. 


13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago Ill. 
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the city in time for the next day’s trade. 
From these reports, and from the records 
of actual and estimated receipts by days 
of the week, which have been kept since 
December 15, 1918, it is possible to de- 
termine with a high degree of accuracy, 
by 11 a. m., the probable number of cars 
that will arrive for the following day, 
and the average number of animals per 
car. 


SOUTH TEXAS HERDS DECIMATED 
BY DISEASE 


From Texas comes word that, unless 
a remedy is promptly found for the mys- 
terious ailment known as “down in the 
back” disease, the cattle industry of the 
whole coast country of that state is 
threatened. The malady, which has been 
known for about ten years, has been 
growing in virulence from year to year, 
and this season is said to be more fatal 
than ever before. Specialists of the 
Texas Agricultural College have been 
appealed to, and it is proposed to set up 
a laboratory where the disease may be 
thoroughly studied. Officials of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry 
have likewise been investigating the sit- 
uation. The disease is supposed to be 
caused by certain plants, the identity of 
which has not yet been discovered. 


CATTALO BREEDING IN CANADA 


Since 1894 experiments in crossing 
domestic cattle with the American bison, 
or buffalo, have been in progress in On- 
tario. In that year the late Mossom Boyd 
put a pure buffalo bull to a number of 
domestic cows. He continued the experi- 
ments until his death in 1915, calling the 
offspring of the first cross hybrids and 
the product of two hybrids “cattalo” 
(cattle + buffalo). As a result of his 
work he left a herd of about twenty hy- 
brids and cattaloes, which were bought 
by the Canadian government and even- 
tually transferred to Buffalo Park, Wain- 
wright, Alberta. 
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The main object of these experiments 
was to produce a type of animal that 
would combine the hardiness of the buf- 
falo with the general utility of the do 
mestic animal. The result to date seems 
to point to this being attained to a large 
degree, says the Pastoral Review of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


“In the first place, the thick and close 


-hide of the buffalo has been carried to 


the second cross, which will enable the 
animals to withstand extreme cold. Sec- 
ondly, cattaloes appear to inherit the rug- 
gedness of the buffalo. They will face a 
storm and do not drift like domestic cat- 
tle, are good in rough country, and so 
far have not developed any infectious 
disease. Thirdly, they are good doers 
and thrive on poor pastures, though it 
is acknowledged that the dressing per- 
centage and quality or quantity of the 
beef cannot compare with prime steer. 
“In the past considerable difficulty has 
been encountered owing to the violent 
first cross. There is a natural antipathy 
on the-part of the buffalo sire to the 
domestic dam. A high percentage of the 
calves of the first cross were born dead, 
and not infrequently the death of the 
cow followed. It used to be thought that 
this was caused by the high shoulder pe- 
culiar to the bison calf, but that does not 
appear to be the case. The first cross 
hybrid males are rarely fertile, but the 
females commonly so. Of the latter 
there are at Buffalo Park fourteen proved 
breeders; of the former, two. It is 
hoped that the problem will eventually 
be solved by the use of true cattalo bulls. 
“The year 1919 proved to be the most 
successful season up to date. The cross 
of hybrid and cattalo cows: with bison 
sires was discontinued, and the services 
of a pure-bred Hereford bull were re- 
quisitioned, with good results. Other 
sires were a very fine hybrid buffalo and 
yaks, which latter cross readily and 
safely with domestic cattle. The yak 
comes originally from the plateaus of 
central Asia, and is zoologically the con- 
necting link between the bison and cat- 
tle. He is about the same size as the 
Aberdeen-Angus, usually black in color, 
though sometimes white or brown.” 


MAOILIN CATTLE OF IRELAND 


In Ireland steps are being taken to re- 
establish the ancient Maoilin breed of cat- 
tle, indigenous to that island, which has 
become almost extinct. At the present 
time only eight or nine pure-bred herds 
are left. So tenacious of life is the breed, 
however, that its characteristics remain 
dominant even when crossed to the tenth 
generation. 

Maoilin cattle are hornless, and of a 
dark-yellow color, sometimes with white 
spots on the head and shoulders. Their 
native home is supposed to be in the east- 
ern counties of the island, but today they 
are found chiefly in the west It is 
thought that the hornless character of 
some of the English and Scottish breeds 
may be traced to the introduction of Maoi- 
lins by early Irish colonists. The cows 
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150 head of two-year-old and 
150 head of yearling 


Registered Hereford Bulls 


FOR SALE IN CARLOAD LOTS 
ANXIETY BREEDING 


Entire herd tested for tuberculosis, without one reaction 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


are excellent milkers, eight to ten gal- 
lons a day being an average yield in sum- 
mer. The breed is practically immune to 
disease. 


MUTTON AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET 


In spite of the fact that millions of 
sheep are slaughtered each year at the 
great packing centers of the Middle West, 
mutton is comparatively hard to obtain 
in the meat shops in that part of the 
country, says the Daily Drovers’ Journal- 
Stockman of South Omaha. Where does 
all this mutton go to? Perhaps 90 per 
cent of it goes to markets east of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

“The reason for eastern demand for 
and consumption of mutton is the large 
foreign population. This population, com- 
ing from lands in Europe where the 
mutton sheep is one of the chief products 
of the stock industry, naturally have 
brought their preference for mutton to 
the New World. This is particularly true 
of the English and the Scotch, who have 
been great mutton-eaters for hundreds of 
years. Indeed, it was in England that 
the present breeds of mutton sheep were 
first developed and perfected.” 


But the inhabitants of Great Britain 
have not always been mutton-eaters. 
Previous to the Norman Conquest the 
swineherd was a distinguishing feature 
of the British landscape. . After that 
event he rapidly lost caste. The Nor- 


mans imported their sheep flocks and 
imposed their taste on the conquered na- 


tion. In early English literature both 
pork and mutton as articles of diet are 
mentioned long before “the roast beef 
of old England” became famous. 

The sheep as a domestic animal has 
been more intimately connected with the 
progress of civilization than any other. 
Even before the horse assumed his im- 
portance as a means of transportation, 
flocks constituted the chief wealth of 
primitive oriental nations. Even in Old 
Testament times sheep extended over.the 
whole of southwestern Asia. Four thou- 
sand years ago, just as today, flocks 
grazed on the slopes of Mount Hermon, 








MONTANA. 


Herefords 


FOR SALE 


20 Head Regist’d Sremmole 
25 Head Yearling u S 


25 Head * Yearling 


25 Head * Weanling Heifers 


Beau Brummel, Beau Perfection and Perfection 
Fairfax breeding. Good size, good color. 


W. H. DONALD 


Melville, Montana 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 


If you have any friends 
who you think might bein- 
terested in receiving THE 
PRODUCER, we shall 
appreciate it if you will 
send us their names and 
addresses, so that we may 
mail them a sample copy. 





and Damascus and Babylon were wool 
marts long before they became seats of 
political power. The Bible ‘is full of ref- 
erences to sheep, and there is hardly a 
monument of the ancient eastern world 
on which the sheep does not figure in one 
form or another. 

In the far North the sheep has likewise 
been man’s companion since the earliest 
times. Old Scandinavian literature teems 
with allusions to it. It furnished the vi- 
king with pelts for his fighting outfit and 
meat for his banquets. When he struck 
northwestward to seek new land, the sheep 
followed him. The Faeroe Islands took 
their name from it. In bleak Iceland 
to this day mutton and wool are the 
principal sources of income of the scat- 
tered population. 
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LAND FOR SALE 


5,000 acres of good, well- 
:improved Farm and Ranch Land, 
n Lincoln County, Colorado, for 
ale at $15.00 per acre, on very 
atisfactory terms; if sold this 
year. 
A splendid investment in good 
land. 


Inquire of J.T. HATTON & SONS 
Hugo, Colorado. 





FOR SALE—Extra gocd stock ranch, located 
in northwestern South Dakota Consists of 5,‘ 09 
acres of land--1,440 acres deeded land, balance 
state land. Also 150 head of good grade Here- 
ford cattle, and all farm equipment and house - 
hold goods. Plenty of water on this k cation. 

J. C. GLEASON. Bifialo, S$». Dakota 





JERKED BEEF OF BRAZIL 


In the southern states of Brazil the 
manufacture of “jerked” (dried and 
salted) beef—zarque in Portuguese—is 
one of the important industries. Here 
seventy-four plants are in operation pre- 
paring this product, of which over 50,000 
tons are put out annually. Rio de Janeiro 
is the central distributing point, from 
which large quantities are shipped to the 
northern states or exported overseas. 
The principal foreign market at present 
is Cuba. During the war France and 
Spain were large buyers. 

The majority of the zarque plants are 
located in the southern part of Brazil, 
partly because they were driven out of 
their original territory in Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Paraguay by the packing- 
houses, against which they could not com- 
pete, and partly because cattle can be 
raised more profitably in the temperate 
climate of the south. 


COPPER CANS ciiaittita 


QOUULNEAASUEANTANUEEADS AVOUT HEE cop jer with 
Screw aps. 
tdighest Grad= 
Cans on the 
Market. Mail 
Orders Shipped 
at »ncein Strong 
. += = Wood soxses. 


Joney ick 







z ene 
~~ Ss 


corn -ar 


r~ Disc fied. 
Vis nc 4 4 Cireu___‘ see. 
i aia Hees: t acters 
aD $1.59. 
COPPER 


: = 1U3!NG per foot. %-inch, 20c; 
¥%-in. 25¢: y%. -in, 5c: ¥Y-ia. Ve; |-in. Yic (lengths 
up to 30 tt.) Unions: Yen. 35¢; %-.n. 50c; -in. 
STANDARD METAL WORKS 

e i: 085 


6 Beach St., Boston, Mass. Dept. 





Tell your friends how much 
you enjoy 


Producer 


Perhaps they will subscribe to the best 
magazine in the West for the price 


$1.00 


WILD ASSES IN GRAND CANYON 

In the depths of the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona there roam today about two thou- 
sand wild asses, direct descendants of 
the pack animals brought over by the 
Spaniards who were the first to explore 
that country. These bands have become 
such a nuisance that the government is 
planning to exterminate them. This, 
however, will be no easy job, as the wild 
ass is one of the most cunning and alert 
of beasts. He-is so suspicious of man 
that it is difficult to approach him with- 
in rifle range, and — is utterly out 
of the question. 

The desert of Avebin and North Africa 
is the original home of the ass. He can 
live where no other quadruped could sur- 
vive. He can get subsistence from creo- 
sote brush, and, on the other hand, will 
feast on bacon rinds. The wild asses of 
Arizona are denuding the plateaus above 
the Colorado River of vegetation, and 
starving out antelopes and other native 
game. 





THE WORLD’S UNCLE 


Eighteen billion dollars is the approxi- 
mate amount which the world owes the 
United States today, according to esti- 
mates by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Of this total, close on $10,000,000,000 
was advanced to foreign nations as war 
loans, $3,000,000,000 is due our gov- 
ernment for surplus war materials 
sold abroad, another $3,000,000,000 is 


me from $10 to $15 on every 
DDLE and HARNESS 


ae for our Free Catalog 
from maker to consumer 


Fred Mueller 


Saddle and Harness Co. 
1413-15-17-19 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
The Ouaeael Mueller Saddle 
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California Ranches 


Sale or Lease 


DAVID J. STOLLERY 


Formerly Secretary 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


222 SHARON BLDG. 


San Francisco - California 


due to American exporters for goods 
delivered, and $2,000,000,000 repre- 
sents the indebtedness of foreign govern- 
ments and corporations to American in- 
vestors holding their bonds. On this 
debt, interest is accumulating at the rate 
of about $10,000,000 a day. 


WARRANTED STRICTLY “KOSHER” 


At a recent banquet of stockmen in 
Sioux City the roast beef on the menu 
carried the following guarantee: 


“Certificate of Health: Shadowed by 
state veterinary combine in search of a 
hand-out chance. Vaccinated for black- 
leg, and dipped évery time a scab gath- 
ered on its epidermis. Regulated in all 
movements during life by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Western Weighing 
Association, and State Sanitary Board. 
Delayed and emaciated in transit. by short- 
hour and overtime rules of Railroad 
Trainmen’s Union. Inspected ante-mor- 
tem for outcroppings of disease—tubercu- 
losis, actinomycosis, and unnatural abra- 
sions—by Live Stock Exchange. Inspected 
post-mortem- by and under direction of 
Bureau of Animal Industry for lesions, 
microbes, bacteria, and other. suggestions 
of abscess, arthritis, adhesions, anemia, 
actinomycosis, enteritis, emaciation, hog 
cholera, injuries, icterus, moribund, mam- 
mitis, melanosis, metritis, no lesions, pye- 
mia, pericarditis, pneumonia, parturition, 
pyonephrosis, osteomyelitis, suffocation, 
skin disease, septicemia, sex odor, tumor, 
tuberculosis. Shadowed and gumshoed 
from knockout blow to retail block by 
seventy-five government bug-hunters. Ad- 
mitted to kitchen on permit of City Health 
Department—and yet found pure.” 


0.J.Snyder’s 
Saddles 


BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for our 
No. 20 Catalogue just our 
1535 LARIMER STREE*. 
Denver. Colo. 
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FOREIGN NEWS NOTES 


Canadian Wocls Moving More Freely 


The Canadian wool market is reported to be fairly active, 
and small offerings are being readily absorbed at prices ranging 
from 28 cents down to 14 cents. A considerable number of 
mills are running to full capacity. 


Colombia Offers Inducements to Live-Stock Importers 

To encourage the importation of pure-bred live stock, the 
government of Colombia is offering to reimburse purchasers in 
an amount equal to one-third of the value of the animals, plus 
transportation and other incidental charges. 


Argentina’s Meat Exports 
During the first three months of 1921 Argentina exported 
1,279,583 quarters of frozen beef, compared with 1,205,548 
quarters for the corresponding period in 1920. Exports of 
mutton totaled 535,421 carcasses and of lamb 303,100 carcasses. 
In the case of both beef and mutton the United Kingdom 
furnished the chief market. 


Frenchmen Produce New Foot-and-Mouth Serum 


Perfect immunization of cattle against foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease is hoped to be effected by a new method discovered by 
Professors Vallee and Carre, of France. The method is de- 
scribed as consisting of simultaneous or alternative injections of 
serum obtained from affected cattle which have recovered and 
of virus from diseased animals. 


Belgium Imports Large Numbers of Cattle 

During 1920, 29,300 head of cattle were exported to Belgium 
from the United States. Practically all of these were bought 
for government account. The importations have temporarily 
ceased, as it is thought that the kingdom, with its growing 
herds, aided by the numbers received from Germany under the 
Peace Treaty, will now be able to supply its own needs for 
fresh-killed beef. Besides, the use af chilled meats of late has 
become quite popular in Belgium, and cold-storage plants have 
been established in all the provinces. 


British Government Takes Over South African Wool 


Negotiations with Germany for the purchase of South 
Africa’s wool stocks having failed, it is announced that the 
British government has offered to take over 100,000 bales of 
last season’s clip at prices “similar to those prevailing in 
1913-14.” The transaction is to be a matter entirely between 
the governments of Great Britain and South Africa, and the plan 
stipulates that 50 per cent of any profit realized from the re- 
sale of the wool is to be credited to the account of the growers. 
It is also reported that investigations are proceeding with a 
view to disposing of the new clip on a similar basis. ~ 


Shifting Currents in England’s Bacon Trade 
The extent to which the British bacon trade was dislocated 
by the war is told by the following tabulation of imports into 
Great Britain from the three leading bacon-exporting countries 
during the two years 1913 and 1920 (in hundredweights) : 


1913 1920 
COMSER. S280 cece 243,522 1,493,008 
WOOP. 555s 5h .0 i 2,834,945 704,075 
United States ..... 1,803,371 3,362,264 
All countries .. 4,857,890 5,611,630 


Denmark during the war was compelled to slaughter about 
80 per cent of her swine. In 1919 her bacon exports to England 
had dwindled to 6,644 cwts. With the rapid recovery of her 
herds, however, there is reason to believe that she will become 
an increasingly keen competitor in her old markets. 
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The Khaki Trail 


Leads to the Columbine Trail 
and the Khaki Trail starts at the 


KHAKI SHOP AT LEWIS’ 
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This is the month--June--of vacation 


beginnings: 

For outing wear, for the hike up the Columbine 
trail to where the forest thins and the view is sub- 
lime, come to Lewis’; drop in at the Khaki Shop on 
the second floor. Here is a highly specialized de- 
partment with the wear-resisting khaki made up 
according to the Lewis specifications into smart- 
looking and at the same time most comfortable 
garments 


The Khaki Shop, created for mother and 
daughter and dedicated to the out-of-doors, is filled 
with all sorts of khaki things to make the moun- 
tains more enjoyable. There are dresses in khaki, 
riding suits, breeches, riding skirts, hats, separate 
skirts and coats—all trim and very practical. Here 
you may obtain a complete costume or any khaki 
accessory, just as you desire. 

KHAKI SUITS—Coat and skirt; 
$10.75. 

KHAKI SUITS—Coat and breeches; special at 
$13.75 and $14.95. 

WHY WORRY ABOUT WHAT TO TAKEON., 
THE OUTING WHEN LEWIS’ IS SO HANDY? 

Here, in the various departments, you will find 
any and everything for the mountain trip— 

THERMOS OR VACUUM BOTTLES and re- 
ceptacles, the indispensable paraphernalia science 
has furnished to keep liquids or solids steaming hot 
or icy cold, as desired— 


LUNCH KITS—Simple or ornate— 
LUGGAGE of all kinds— 
SPORTS APPAREL, the correct corset for out- 


of-doors wear, the proper shoes— 
IN FACT, everything you require or may need 


special at 


is right at hand under one roof, and can be obtained 
at a minimum of time and expense. 


If you cannot come to Denver--or if you are not 
in Denver--and need anything, write to 


LETTY, THE SHOPPFR 
She will be glad to shop for you. 


Lewis & Son 


16th and Stout Streets, Denver, Coto. 


P. S—Lewis & Son has the best ard largest Mail Order 
Department west ot Caicago. 
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THE PRODUCER invites its women readers to send it contributions, ideas, sug- 
gestions for this department. Co-operate with us in making the “Corner” just what 
you want it to be. Address all communications to Editor Woman's Corner, THD 
PRODUCER, 515 } Cooper Building, Denver, Golo. 





BEING A WOMAN 


[Mabel Compton] 


UST THE BUSINESS OF BEING A WOMAN, if one is a real, womanly woman, 

ee somewhat complicated problem these days. She must not only know how to 
cook and sew and mend; to care for the sick; to tend the baby; to make good 
bread; to keep her home tidy. She must make home happy as well as clean. She must 
keep the cobwebs swept out of her own and her family’s heads as well as out of 
the house. She must be her husband’s companion as well as a mender of his socks. 
She must know enough to marry a man for his worth; to read good books; to 
keep a secret; to value time; to be above gossip; to dress appropriately; to be in- 
terested in things beyond the little circle that concerns herself; to take some ex- 
ercise besides sweeping and washing; to spice her days with a bit of recreation and 
fun; and to cultivate a sense of humor as a saving grace when all else fails. To 
work a little, play a little, think a little, love a little, laugh a little—that’s the way to 


live a little; and that’s a good deal. 








THE HOUSEHOLD FLY 


Enough has been written ‘on this sub- 
ject to fill a good-sized library; but, since 
it is neither a particulariy pleasant nor, 
regrettably, an altogether profitable one, 
it may just as well be summed up here as 
a fine example of the proverbial ounce of 
prevention that is worth a pound of cure. 

If those first few arrivals, last year’s 
left-overs, are swatted promptly, screens 
kept closed and mended, and such outdoor 
breeding-places as stables, toilets, and 
garbage receptacles kept in a sanitary 
condition, not so much will need to be said 
about the pest. That it thrives on filth, 
and is a very grave menace to health and 
comfort, and that common cleanliness 
is the most inhospitable reception we can 
give it, is argument enough against it. 
Fly-traps around the stable, the kitchen 
door, and other places likely to draw 
them, are surprisingly effective. Keep 
garbage and compost covered. Bury tin 
cans, old bottles, and all such trash. Keep 
a box of air-slaked lime in the toilet. 





FOOD VALUES 


It is a much easier matter to provide 
the essential and vital materials of diet 
for the health and growth of children if 
something is understood of food classifi- 
cation. Foods are generally classed in 


four groups. By keeping in mind the pur- 
pose of each group, and by taking note of 
what foods are included in two or more 
groups, it is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to select articles that will provide a 
properly balanced diet—which means a 
diet properly proportioned according to 
the needs of the body. And the average 
of health would be much higher if this 
matter were given more attention in the 
average home, instead of being left, as it 
usually is, to the hit-or-miss inspiration 
of the housewife, who too often caters to 
the appetite of her family rather than to 
its physical needs. 


1. Foods belonging to the protein class 
are especially rich in body-building ele- 
ments. Lean meats, fish, poultry, milk, 
eggs, cheese, nuts, dried beans and peas, 
oats and wheat are the principal foods of 
this class. 


2. Carbohydrates are chiefly energy- 
giving or fuel foods. -These include 
starches and sweets. Breads, cereals, ma- 
caroni, corn-starch, tapioca, potatoes, etc., 
are the most important starches. For 
the sweets it is better to select such sim- 
ple things as dates, figs, and raisins; 
honey, jams and jellies, maple sugar, 
home-made candies and cookies, rather 
than rich chocolates, fancy cakes, and 
pastries. 

3. Fats and oils are likewise energy- 
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giving or fuel foods. They include the 
fat of meats, bacon, suet, lard, butter, 
cream, salad oils. 

Although these starches, sweets, and 
fats are all fuel or energy foods, obviously 
no one group of articles may be used to 
the exclusion of the others. 

4. There is still another class of foods, 
containing mineral matter—body-building 
and body-regulating foods. Prunes, spin- 
ach, eggs, raisins, dried beans and peas, 
oatmeal and whole wheat contain iron. 
Milk, eggs, peanuts, almonds, prunes, pars- 
nips, turnips, and carrots contain lime. 
Beans, peanuts, almonds, eggs, wheat, and 
milk contain phosphorus. Potatoes, pars- 
nips, radishes, spinach, carrots, beans, 
turnips, and peas are rich in potassium. 

It is well to bear in mind, also, that 
certain fruits and vegetables are classi- 
fied as bulky foods, leaving a large residue 
in the intestines—an important considera- 
tion in bowel regulation. Cabbage, car- 
rots, lettuce, celery, parsnips, string- 
beans, turnips, and radishes; oranges, 
prunes, raisins, apricots, and pears, are 
included under this head. | 

Especially in the case of growing chil- 
dren a well-rounded diet, containing foods 
from each group, is important. Because 
of growth and greater activity, the av- 
erage boy or girl of. twelve to sixteen 
years requires a greater amount of food 
than a man or woman of ordinary activi- 
ties. Children are much more likely to 
be underfed than overfed. If a child is 
not fully up to normal physical condi- 
tion, the chances are that he is not as- 
similating sufficient nourishment. Very 
likely his diet is deficient in quantity or 
quality, or both. Unlimited amounts of 
bread, meat, and sweets would not con- 
stitute a healthful diet for any child. But 
interspersed liberally with fruits and 
vegetables, cooked and raw, and with 
plenty of milk, it is pretty safe to per- 
mit a well child to eat all he wants. 


RECIPES 
Delicious Beef Pie 


Line bottom and sides of a well-but- 
tered baking-dish with hot, highly seasoned 
mashed potatoes, to which have been add- 
ed two tablespoons of finely chopped green 
onions or chives. Over this place a layer 
of cold roast or boiled beef which has 
been put through the food-chopper, sea- 
soned and moistened slightly with gravy, 
broth, or drippings. Cover with potato 
mixture. Brush over lightly with beaten 
egg. Bake in hot oven until. heated 
through and potato is delicately browned. 
A good way to use the tough outer bits 
from a rib roast. 


Chipped Beef in Cream Gravy 


% lb. chipped beef 2 tablespoons flour 
1% cups rich milk 2 tablespoons bacon 
fat 
Remove any stringy bits and skin from 
beef, and mince in small pieces. 


Heat 
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bacon fat in frying-pan. Add beef; stir 
and toss for a few minutes until lightly 
browned. Push beef to one side of pan, 
add flour to fat that is left in pan, blend 
well, and gradually add milk, stirring con- 
stantly until mixture is smooth and 
thickens and boils. Mix beef with gravy, 
which will be sufficiently seasoned from 
beef, and serve at once. It is nice on 
toast, or with hot biscuits or baked po- 
tatoes. 
Dandelion Greens 


Pick over carefully, remove wilted 
leaves and roots, and wash thoroughly. 
Allow two quarts of boiling water to 
one peck of dandelions. Salt water to 
taste; add a dash of pepper and a slice 
or two of bacon. Boil until tender— 
about one hour is required. Drain, chop 
fine, and serve with vinegar and bits of 
bacon. Not everyone likes this salad, 
but through its laxative qualities it is an 
efficient blood-purifier. 


Spinach 


Trim and wash thoroughly. Young 
spring spinach is better cooked without 
adding water. Place in kettle and bring 
slowly to boiling-point. Its own juices 
and the water which clings to the leaves 
from washing will be sufficient moisture. 
In this way not only is it more savory, 
but the natural mineral salts, to which 
in large measure is due its health-giving 
value, are not poured off in the super- 
fluous water. Cook over moderate heat 
for about 20 minutes until tender. Chop 
fine, season with salt and pepper and 
butter, and serve with hard-boiled egg. 


Spring Salad 
New lettuce, green onions, and radishes 
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D. F. BLACKMER 


FURNITURE AND CARPET CO. 
1542 Lawrence Street, Denver, Colo. 





_ BLACKMER’S 


IS COMING TO BE 
THE LEADING 
FLOOR-COVERING STORE 

OF DENVER 


) Headquarters 
for Rugs, 
Carpets, 
waa) Linoleums, 


Hotels a Specialty 


combined with French dressing make a 
salad so easily prepared and appetizing 
that it ought to be on the table every day 
in spring, when everyone needs the tonic 
of fresh vegetables after the winter’s 
overwork of starches, meats, and sweets. 
Salad vegetables should be cleaned and 
stood in cold water for an hour or two, 
then drained entirely free of water. If 
water is left clinging to them, the salad 
is half-spoiled by having the dressing 
diluted. 

Tear the lettuce apart somewhat, and 
cut onions and radishes as thin as pos: 
sible. Later in the season green peppers, 
tomatoes, or sliced cucumbers afford a 
welcome variety added to the salad. 


French Dressing 


6 tablespoons salad oil 

2 tablespoons vinegar 

Dash white or black pepper 
1 clove garlic 

% teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon paprika 


Rub a cold ‘bowl with the clove of 
garlic. Put salt and pepper in bowl; 
add vinegar and oil, and beat thoroughly. 


LETTER-BOX 


A teaspoonful of baking-powder can be 
used in unusual ways, adding to the quali- 
ty or the economy of the dish. A plain 
pastry will make as light and flaky pie 
crust as a much richer paste if a spoon- 
ful of baking-powder is added to the 
flour. One egg may be omitted from a 
cake or pudding if a spoonful of baking- 
powder is substituted in the recipe. Poul- 
try dressing, omelets, mashed potatoes, 
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chicken croquettes, creamed vegetable 
dishes, and sauces of various kinds are 
given a fluffy lightness which is as pleas- 
ing to the palate as to the eye by the same 
simple magic—the use of a teaspoonful 
of baking powder.—ANNIE WALLEN. 


ss * 2 


Many cake and hot-bread recipes call 
for pastry flour—a specially prepared and 
more expensive flour. It has its ad- 
vantages for very fine cooking, containing 
less gluten and more starch. But a very 
satisfactory substitute may be prepared at 
home by removing from each cup of flour 
called for two tablespoonfuls, and adding 
instead two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch. 
The mixture should be sifted several 
times, and measured lightly in the cup 
after sifting—a light cup of this approxt- 
mating a cup of pastry flour. Your cakes, 
biscuits, etc., will be lighter, finer-grained, 
and of a velvety texture—M. T. S. 


s * 


Older folk as well as the youngsters, I 
find, appreciate my surprise biscuits I 
make a fairly rich, light baking-powder 
biscuit dough and roll it rather thin-—- 
about a third of an inch. One-half of the 
dough is spread with a ground-meat mix- 
ture, or grated cheese, or blackberry jam, 
or sugar and cinnamon, as the case may 
be. The other half of the dough is placed 
on top. The biscuits are then cut with 
an ordinary biscuit-cutter, brushed over 
lightly with soft butter, and baked in a 
hot oven. The little odd bits that re- 
main after the rounds are cut are baked 
just as they are for the children, since 
they cannot be remolded as with ordinary 
biscuit dough.—Mkrs. E. S. WILLIAMs. 


Radical Price Reductions 


ON 


Home Furnishings 


We can furnish your home 


etc. 


complete for less— 


Because— 


we are not in 
the high-rent 
district; 


Because— 


of our immense 
buying power 
and will make 
the most 
liberal terms 

of payment. 


Try 
Davis & Shaw 
First 


DENVER, COLO. 
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THE SIGN BOARD AND THE 
ROAD 


[Evaleen Stein] 


AID THE SIGN-BOARD to the road: 

“Heigho! It’s a frightful bore to spend 
one’s time just pointing to Scottville and 
telling people it’s three miles there. No- 
body pays the least attention to me, ex- 
cept to read how far it is to that tire- 
some town!” 

“Were you ever there?” asked the road. 

“Of course,” answered the sign-board. 
“I was painted there before I came here. 
The paint-shop was stuffy and smelly, 
and I was glad to get out in the country 
again; for you know I grew in a forest 
_ tree in the first place. But I find being 
sawed up in a board and nailed to a post 
is nothing like so nice as when I was part 
of a beautiful tree, with little green leaves 
sprouting out all over it and wild flowers 
beneath it, and children coming to hunt 
for them and saying how pretty it all 
was.” And the sign-board sighed. — 

“I don’t wonder you are tired telling 
people about Scottville,” said the road. 
“I get tired, too, taking them there. And 
when I reach town I have to turn into a 
street, and have all kinds of heavy things 
rushing around over me, and be bricked or 
cemented or oiled or watered or swept 
or dug up, or some troublesome thing or 
other done to me most of the time! I 
enjoyed myself much more long ago, be- 
fore anybody ever heard of Scottville and 
there was only a great, big, wild forest 
where its court-house is now.” 

“Tt didn’t know you were so old as 
that!” said the sign-board in surprise. 

“Oh, I’m very much older than you sup- 
pose!” answered the road. “Before I 
grew up into a highway, I was just a 
little path. through the forest; and it’s 
wonderful the interesting things that have 
gone by on me—even on no more of 
me than you can see from the top of your 
post. I really began down yonder where 
the, brook goes through the hollow; I 
ha¥e to cross it now on that cement 
brié e—you can see it, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the sign-board, “arid a very 
ugly one it is!” : 


“I think so, too,”..said the road. “It 


was far prettier when there wasn't. any 
bridge at all, and I was -just the ‘little 
path. I was started by the wild animals 
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‘answered the road. 


that lived in the forest, and who would 
go down every day to drink from the 
brook.” 

“What kind of animals?” asked the 
sign-board. 

“Well,” replied the road, “there were 
big shaggy bears with little cubs tod- 
dling after them, deer with great branch- 
ing horns, and foxes and wolves, and wild- 
cats with short stubby tails and fierce 
eyes. I could feel their furry feet pad- 
ding softly along —-——”’ 

“My!” interrupted the _ sign-board. 
“That was as good as a menagerie in a 
circus! You know I can see the posters 
on the barn yonder, so I know what wild 
beasts look like.” 

The road smiled. “Yes,” it went on, 
“it was a good deal that way. And 
Indians, too, walked over me; only they 
weren’t tame like those ‘Wild West’ ones 
with the circus. They were real sav- 
ages, and they would go along one be- 


hind another, always watching out for the’ 


arrow of some other Indian; for the 
different tribes were generally fighting. 
They trod so lightly in their beaded moc- 
casins that their steps felt as soft as the 
furry feet of the animals. It seemed 
queer that those soft moccasins of theirs 
could wear me into a permanent path; but 
they did.” 

“Tell me more about the Indians!” said 
the sign-board. 

“Oh, I’ve seen so much I couldn’t be- 
gin to tell it all if I talked a week!” 
“Sometimes they 
went along me all painted up in red’and 
green and blue, with scalps dangling from 
their belts; and then I knew I was what 
they called a ‘war-path.’ And sometimes, 
when they were not fighting, but moving 
from one hunting-ground to another, they 
would drive their ponies over me, drag- 


ging the queerest carriages!” 


“Carriages?” echoed the sign-board. 
The road laughed again. “They were 


“queer ones, certainly; just like, kind of 


big baskets woven out of boughs of trees, 
with young saplings fastened on ‘to pull 
them ‘by. They would be full of squaws 


‘in bright blankets, and little black-eyed 


papooses all strapped to boards. Those 
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were their cradles, and each had a deer- 
skin loop, so when the Indians stopped 
to camp they could hang them up, with 
the babies on them, to near-by trees.” 

“How funny!” said the sign-board. 

“Yes,” said the road, “I’ve seen pa- 
pooses dangling from green boughs just 
like dolls on a Christmas-tree; though 
I never heard of Christmas-trees till af- 
ter the white folks came and built some 
cabins along me, and sometimes I could 
see through their windows how they 
tried to fix little fir trees for their chil- 
dren at holiday time. They didn’t have 
much to do with at first; only rag dolls 
for the girls and willow whistles for the 
boys, and a few strings of popcorn and 
maple sugar for candy.” 

“When did the white people come?” 
asked the sign-board. 

“Oh,” said the road, “I don’t remember; 
but it was a long while ago. First men 
camé on horseback and on foot. They 
called me an ‘Indian trail,’ and with their 
jack-knives cut marks here and there on 
the trees growing along me. They called 
that ‘blazing the trail,’ so other people 
could find the way; for, though I was 
distinct enough where I showed—I don’t 
believe grass ever grows again on a real 
Indian trail—I was still very narrow, and 
partly hidden in places where dead 
branches had fallen over me.” 

“Why, those marks on the trees were 
in much the same business as mine!” 
said the sign-board. “They showed peo- 
ple the way!” 

“To be sure,” replied the road; “though 
it was just the’ way through the forest; 
for there were no towns here then, and 
the miles weren’t measured off. But af- 
ter a while more people came and cut 
down many of my trees, and made me 
wider, and began calling me a road. And 
by and by the settlers started coming 
in earnest. They rode in big covered 
wagons, with stove-pipes and feather-beds 
and chairs and tin pans and all sorts 
of things sticking out everywhere; women 
and children sitting on top of the piles 
of stuff, and men driving the horses and 
cracking long’ black whips. Always a 
tin water-pail rattled along under the 
wagon, and generally a yellow dog trot- 
ted under that. I didn’t like those set- 
tlers very well.” 

“Why not?” inquired the sign-board. 

“I guess it was because they complained 
so much of me,” replied the road. “They 
called me ‘bad’ so often, and said so many 
disagreeable things about me, that I quite 
hated them. I’m sure I was always a 
good path and a trail, and the animals 
and Indians liked me very well; but when 
those white people cut down the trees 
that had shaded me and kept the rain 
off, of course I was hot when the sun 
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shone and muddy when it rained; and 
then I suffered dreadfully the way their 
heavy wagons cut me up! If I was a 
bad road, I don’t see how | could help it, 
after the way they treated me! I really 
was pleased when they stuck in my mud 
puddles and bumped over the stumps they 
left in me. It served them right! I was 
glad, too, when they got a soaking some- 
times as they crossed the brook on me. 
There was no bridge then, so I went 
under the water; and when they drove 
into it, if they couldn’t find me right away 
they. abused me so that often I would up- 
set them on a stone just for spite.” 

“TI don’t blame you!” said the sign-board. 

But the road went on: “I liked the 
children, though; and after a_ while, 
when things got settled up more and folks 
built their homes, there was a little red 
schoolhouse down there beyond the 
bridge. And early in the mornings the 
boys and girls would come romping along 
me on their way to school. The girls all 
wore sunbonnets in summer and hoods 
in winter, and home-made calico dresses; 
and the boys funny little round coats and 
made-over trousers; and they all carried 
little dinner-pails; for they usually had 
to walk two or three miles along me and 
to stay all day in school. Once I saw 
a funny thing. A little boy, Tommy 
Turnipseed—yes, that really was his 
name!—was late and running along me, 
when all at once a brown bear—there 
were still a few wild animals around— 
came out of a big wood near me and 
walked right to the middle of me and 
stood still there. When Tommy saw him, 
he just gave one yell and dropped his 
dinner-pail and ran for the nearest tree. 
And the way he climbed into it makes 
me laugh now when I think of it!” 

“What did the bear do?” asked the sign- 
board. 

“That’s the funny part of it!” answered 
the road. “He didn’t do a thing for a 
minute. I guess he’d never seen a boy 
before, any more than Tommy had seen 
a bear. He hadn’t seen a dinner-pail 
either; so he just marched up to the one 
Tommy had dropped, and nosed around, 
and found a piece of pie and a doughnut, 
and ate them up in a jiffy; and then 
he licked his chops and looked for more 
—for bears like sweet things; and when 
he didn’t find any more he gave a sniff 
and trotted back to the woods. But poor 
Tommy stayed in that tree all day, till 
the other children came along and he 
could go home with them. And, my, how 
frightfully hungry and cross and mad he 
was about losing his pie and doughnut!” 

“All that must have been a long while 
ago,” said the sign-board; “for you’ve been 
a regular improved highroad ever since 
I was put up here.” 
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“Yes, yes,” said the road, “I’m much 
changed from my young days. I suppose 
I’m ‘improved,’ and not so bumpy and 
muddy as I was in the settlers’ time; 
but then I’m nothing like so pretty as 
when I was a trail with the trees shad- 
ing me, instead of being all bare and 
hard as I am now, with dust blowing over 
me and ugly ditches on each side of me. 
And those automobiles tearing along on 
me, with their honking and tooting, are 
simply distracting! Dear, dear, here 
come some now!” 

“Honk, honk, honk!” The automobile 
horns made so much noise that the road 
and the sign-board could say no more; 
so they sank into silence, each thinking 
of the-old times of which they had been 
talking. 

THE MAY QUEEN 
(Evaleen Stein) 


Children, clear the path, make way 
For the little Queen of May! 
Throned on pillows, see her ride, 
Frocked in white and starry-eyed! 
Garlanding her willow cart, 
Almond-bloom and bleeding-heart! 
In her chubby hands, behold, 
Dandelion’s yellow gold! 

On her curls a crown of blue 
Violets, honey-sweet with dew! 
And her necklace is a chain 
Made from daisies down the lane! 
Tell me, who would not obey 
Such a lovely Queen of May? 
























MICHAELSON’S 
buy the stock of 


GEO. W. DAIBER 
Clothiers 
CHEYENNE; WYO. 


Geo. W. Daiber 

retiring and 
Michaelson’s 

buying the remaining 
stock at about half,cost. 


Hirsh, Wickwire & Co. 

and Schloss Bros. 
Clothing—Stetson and 
Schoble Hats— 

Nettleton, J. P. Smith 

and Carter’s Shoes— 
Cooper’s and Stephenson 
Ufiderwear—Arrow Collars— 
Earl & Wilson and Bates 
Street Shirts—Fownes 
Gloves, and all such 

superior merchandise, now 

in a grand sale at an 
enormous sacrifice. 
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LATE SUMMER 


[Georgia Wilde in New York Times] 
In regal splendor, supple, full of ease, 


She walks the hills and trails her shining 


gown, 
Loosening the purpling roses of her crown 

And scattering showers of gold dust to the 

breeze. 

She laughing spies in green of rustling trees, 
All but concealed, the coat of russet brown, 
Where jolly autumn, ambushed, tosses down 

Audaciously a few small crimson leaves. 


Matilda holds a teacup poised for me; 
Undimmed by years her blue eyes softly 
smile; _ 
And, matron-like, she chatters to me while 
The shadows creep. But in her glance I see 
She feels the purpling on the wall, 
The wind-blown seeds, the little leaves 
that fall. 


THE BRIDAL WREATH 
[Iris in Chicago Tribune] 


My bridal wreath spirea shows, 
Her blossoms banked like mountain snows, 
Yet delicate as filmy veil; 


And where her weighted branches trail 
The bumblebee a-roving goes. 


I watch him idly; well he knows 
Where his desired dainty flows. 
And while he seeks his honey-grail, 
My thought recalls the day I chose 
My bridal wreath. ; 
What dear, prophetic visions rose 
Through those white buds, as sunrise glows 
Through mists! Beside true joy, how pale! 
I laid aside those blossoms frail 
To find your love, which daily grows, 
My bridal wreath. 


SHEPHERD’S PURSE 
[London Punch] 
There was a silly shepherd lived out at 
Taunton Dene 
(Hey-nonny-nonny-no for Taunton in the 
summer!) 
And oh, but he was bitter cold and oh, but 
he was mean! 
The maidens vowed a bitterer had never yet 
been seen 
At Taunton in the summer. 
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He lived to gather in the gold—he loved to 

hear it chink 
(Hey-nonny-nonny-no for Taunton in the 

summer!) 

And he could only dream of gold—of gold 
could only think; 

And all the fairies watched him, and they 
watched him with a wink 

At Taunton in the summer. 


At last one summer noonday, when the sky 

was blue and deep 
(Hey-nonny-nonny-no for Taunton in the 

summer!) 

They made him heavy-headed as he watched 
beside his sheep, 

And all the little Taunton elves came stealing 
out to peep 

At Taunton in the summer. 


They opened wide his wallet, and they stole 
the coins away 
(Hey-nonny-nonny-no for Taunton in the 
summer!) 
(Hley-nonny-nonny-no for Taunton in the 
summer !) 
They took the round gold pieces and they 
used them for their play ;’ 
They rolled and chased and tumbled them, 
and lost them in the hay, 
At Taunton in the summer. 


And when they'd finished playing, they used 

all their magic powers 
(Hey-nonny-nonny-no for Taunton in the 

summer !) 

The silly shepherd woke and wept—he sought 
his gold for hours; 

And all he found was! drifts and drifts of 
tiny greenish flowers 

At Taunton in the summer. 
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Santa’s Slip.—MotTHer — “Who ever 
taught you to use that dreadful word?” 

TommMy—‘Santa Claus, mama.” 

MorHER—“Santa Claus?” 

TommMy—‘“Yes, mama, when he fell over 
a chair in my bedroom on Christmas eve.” 
—Life. 


A Precocious Child.—The school was 
observing Lincoln’s birthday by having 
the pupils write stories about Lincoln 
Une small boy wrote: “Abe Lincoln was 
born in Kentucky on a beautiful morning 
in February in a rough cabin which he 
had helped his father build.”—Exchange. 


The Kind She Wanted.—The much-trav- 
eled young man had just returned from 
foreign climes, and, of course, he must 
entertain his rich old aunt (with whom 
he was in favor) with stories of the won- 
derful sights he had seen. 

“Yes,” he said in the course of his re- 
marks, “there are some spectacles that 
can never be forgotten.” 

“Dear me,” exclaimed the absent-minded 
old lady, “I do wish you would get me a 
pair of them, John.”’—Exchange. 
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Memorable Suit.—“Have you ever ap- 
peared as a witness in a suit before?” 
asked the bully-ragging attorney. 

“Why, of course!” replied the young 
lady on the witness stand. 


“What suit was it?” 
“It was a blue suit with a white collar 
and white cuffs and white buttons all the 


way down the back,” replied the young 
lady.—Los Angeles Times. 


Easy Solution.—MIstreEss — “Bridget, 
you’ve broken as much china this month 
as your wages amount to. Now, how can 
we prevent this occurring again?” 

BripceEtT—“Oi don’t know, mum, unless 


you raise me wages.”—Edinburgh Scots- 
man. 


Just Missed Perfection.— First Cocky— 
“That cove ye’ve hud wurrkin’ for yer 
arsked me fur a job this mornin’. Was 
he a steady chap, Ryan?” 

SEcoND Cocky—“‘He was. If he’d ha’ 
bin inny stiddier, he’d ha’ bin motion- 

= .’_—Sydney Bull3tin. 





A Hog Without A _ Substitute 
HAMPSHIRES, the meat type 





Packers want hogs with less lard and more edible meat. 


*Clay-Robmson & Co.sold them: - Roberts & 
bought thern at $240 above the price of any 
show hogs--They dressed 8497, of their live werghf 





_ The packers’ favorite, as they dress out a higher percentage of edible meat than any other breed. 
Three years in succession they have won over, outsold and outdressed all breeds at the greatest live-stock show in the world— 


the Chicago International. 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 


For Information Address 


409 Wisconsin Ave., Peoria, II’. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SWINE RECORD ASSOCIATION 
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HOMESTEAD APPLICATIONS FILED 

ROM THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY at Washington we have 

received the following statement of homestead applications 

designated and pending, and the acreages designated, in the 
several states under the Stock-Raising Homestead Act: 





Designated Pending Doles 

PRRIRER ..<oSie: <4-0' 1,080 270 13,477,810 
APRONGAS.. .).: c. 65 Rah 1 2 240 
WCAMIORTUD. |. ccs es wae 2,409 740 5,338,226 
OTRO, 5 caeeeoes 8,979 1,301 6,107,201 
WS fis os ce cee 3,909 1,177 2,939,980 
renee 184 39 93,114 
DS. isin weed « 3 . 1 591 
MUOMUMIAD 6/5 5, 5 05-0/% sss 7,361 3,992 9,065,592 
INGUPAREN: 665 cc weak se 323 22 124,778 
BON is Chace week's 192 107 152,249 
New Mexico......... 11,205 580 28,221,393 
North Dakota........ 570 108 310,254 
MIONOINED, 66's 208 basis "s 82 122 22,481 
. ee re 4,232 884 5,404,461 
South Dakota........ 3,585 256 ‘6,267,157 
oS Aika gek ew 713 438 716,820 
Washington.......... 693 410 360,220 
WHO NBINOE . os55 ic c.c-0 ales 16,972 1,883 17,552,906 

LOGE hse 62,493 12,332 96,155,473 


CHINESE CATTLE INDUSTRY DEVELOPING 


HILE CHINA is not generally considered a cattle coun- 
try, the cattle industry has begun to show some measure 
of development in certain sections, including the province of 
Shantung, according to an American consular report. Cattle are 
raised largely as farm animals, and one criticism of Shantung 


Frye & Company 
_ Packers and Provisioners 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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beef is that it is often derived from older cattle than the beef 
obtainable in other parts of the world. But, with the develop- 
ment of the slaughtering industry and the export of live cattle 
and beef to Siberia and the Philippines, the quality has im- 
proved. 

The American army in the Philippines is supplied with 
Shantung beef, which is slaughtered in Tsingtau under official 
veterinary supervision. The Tsingtau customs statistics for 
1919 show the exports of fresh and frozen beef to have amounted 
to 17,310,800 pounds; in 1913 the exports were 11,600,533 
pounds. (From the whole of China the exports of meat in 
1919 were 148,088,400 pounds, which gave her eighth rank among 
the meat-exporting countries of the world.) 

There is no dairying industry in China, and, as a con- 
sequence, a considerable waste occurs, due to the fact that the 
farmers do not milk their cows. Cattle diseases are frequent, 
and this naturally has retarded the industry. With the estab- 
lishment of veterinary stations, the importation. of stock for 
breeding purposes, and some official encouragement, there is no 
question but that an extensive cattle and dairying industry 
could be established in Shantung on a profitable basis, in the 
opinion of the consul. 


German Herds Suffer from Lack of Feed 


Milk cows in Germany are only slowly increasing in num- 
ber. The lots shipped over, as gifts, from Texas and elsewhere 
in the United States, and purchases made in neighboring coun- 
tries, have not appreciably relieved the shortage. Scarcity of 
feed is seriously interfering with the whole live-stock industry. 
While favorable weather has generally prevailed, lack of fertil- 
izers is believed to foreshadow less than an average crop, in 
the opinion of a correspondent to the Price Current-Grain 
Reporter. 












This guarantee appears on all 
Wilson Certified canned foods 


OUR GUARANTEE 
IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED THAT 
THE CONTENTS OF THIS\CAN IS 
OF THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE QUAL: 













certified Rolled Ox 
Tongue is the whole 
tongue, carefully trim- 
med, cooked, ready to be 
sliced and served—a very 
choice dish either cold 





ertified 
Beef is a tempt- 
ing, satisfying 
meat sliced co 
for lunch or 
served hot with 
vegetables. 


Wilson’s Certified Canned Meats are a wonderful help to 
the housewife, and are depended upon every day in 
Lf, thousands of homes. If you bought the fresh meats your- 
self and prepared them in your own kitchen you could 
not exercise more care or supervision than we do in our 


kitchens. Each of these specialties is carefully selected ‘ 
and cooked by experts and all the fine flavor and health- 


Your greatest convenience— 
a supply of 


Canned Meats 


Every one of these Certified 
specialties carries our‘ money- 
back’ guarantee. You can 
always serve them to your 


family and guests with the 
fullest confidence. A partial 
list follows. Ask your dealer 
for them. ‘ 


Certified Corned Beef 
Certified Corned Beef Hash 
Certified Roast Beef 

Certif'ed Lunch Tongue 
Certified Vienna Style Sausage 
Certified Rolled Ox Tongue 
Certified Pure Pork Sausage 


ful goodness is sealed in the can. There is absolutely no 
waste; every bit of the contents of the can is appetizing, 
wholesome food. 


Try one or two of them, and soon you will keep a good 
variety of them on your pantry shelves. Always ask for 
Wilson’s Certified —the kind that has the straightforward 
guarantee right on the label. 
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O. M. Franklin 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(The Original Kansas Germ-Free Vaccine, Made by the Originator) 








Formerly Sold the Nation Over at 40 Centsa Dose 


| The reputation gained by this product for superiority as 
| an immunizing agent against blackleg has been brought 
NOW CENTS | about through a persistent effort to deliver PROTEC- 
| TION with each and every dose sold. The RESULTS 


have fully justified Dr. Franklin’s efforts. 
A DOSE 





Blackleg prevention,.-SURE and UNFAILING, for EACH and EVERY CALF, 
EVERY TIME, will continue to be his STANDARD OF QUALITY, 
just as it has been in the past. 


For only 25 cents per dose, can you afford to take any chances what- 
ever with less dependable products? 


THIS TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOTTLE 





For 15 cents additional per dose we issue a written guar- 
antee against loss from Blackleg. Comes ready to usein 5, 
10, 20, 45, and 90-dose bottles. 


Our special Syringe, $3.00. Free booklet on request. Or- 
der through our local agent or from our nearest office. 


Kansas BlacklegSerumCompany 


SALES OFFICES 
AMARILLO, TEX. DENVER,COLO. EL PASO,TEX. FORT WORTH, TEX. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MARFA, TEX. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. RAPID CITY, S. D. 
SAN ANGELO, TEX. SANTA MARIA, CAL.. WICHITA, KAN. CALGARY, CAN. 


CHAS. E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB, 
President Vice-President Treasurer Secretary 





SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


TO 


CHICAGO 


THE 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 





